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THE  GIFTS  I  ASK 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 
Of  thee,  Spirit  serene: 

Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road; 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the  traveller’s  load. 
And,  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between, 

An  inward  ioy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen. 

These  are  the  sins  I  fain 
Would  have  thee  take  away: 

Malice  and  cold  disdain, 

Hot  anger,  sullen  hate, 

Scorn  of  the  lowly,  envy  of  the  great, 

And  discontent  that  casts  a  shadow  gray 
On  all  the  brightness  of  the  common  day. 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth : 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 

Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 

Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass, 

And  after  showers, 

The  smell  of  flowers, 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth, — 

And  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth. 
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First  Prize  Technical  Article 


Author’s  Note: — In  presenting  this 
information  to  the  butter  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dairy  students  of  Ontario, 
the  writer  desires  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  Official 
Butter  Grader,  and  also  to  Mr.  A.  P. 
Clark,  B.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Butter 
Grader  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
for  their  kind  co-operation  in  making 
the  following  work  possible. 

URING  the  summer  of  1922  it 
was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be 
an  assistant  at  the  Ontario 
Butter  Grading  Station,  in  which  capac¬ 
ity  he  was  able  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  representative  samples  of 
butter  submitted  for  grading  by  the 
creameries  of  Ontario.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  just  why  this  study  should 
have  been  directed  particularly  towards 
the  acidity  and  salt  content  of  butter; 
incidentally  it  demonstrates  very  forc- 
bily  the  lack  of  actual  data  on  those 
factors  which  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  quality  of  butter  manufactured 
in  this  Province.  While  grading  the 
fourteen  pound  samples  of  butter,  one 
of  the  graders  would  remark:  “That 
would  be  a  number  one  if  it  did  not 
contain  so  much  salt’’;  or,  “The  salt 
content  of  that  sample  is  about  right”; 
and  very  occasionally,  “That  butter  is 
scarcely  high  enough  in  salt  for  the 
Ontario  trade.”  Similarly,  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  acidity  of  butter,  some 
sampler  wou'd  appear  very  mild  in 
flavor,  while  others  would  leave  a 
decidedly  sour  taste  in  the  mouth.  In 
discussing  these  various  characteristics 
of  butter  quality,  questions  of  the 
following  nature  arose.  Within  what 
limits  may  the  salt  content  of  butter 
vary  in  order  to  ensure  a  “No.  1,”  or  a 
“Special”?  Is  the  acidity  as  indicated 
by  the  Na  OH  titration  test  directly 
responsible  for  the  “sour”  flavor  in 
butter?  What  percentage  of  acidity 
does  a  mild  flavored  butter  contain? 
What  effect  has  neutralization  of  cream 
on  the  acidity  of  butter?  Does  neutra¬ 
lization  prevent  the  “sour”  flavor  in 
butter  made  from  an  originally  high 
acid  cream?  How  do  the  acidity  and 
salt  content  of  butter  affect  its  keeping 
quality?  The  desire  to  assist  the  prac¬ 
tical  buttermaker  of  Ontario  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  his  produce  by  obtain¬ 
ing  definite  information  on  the  fore¬ 
going  and  related  problems  proved  a 
very  urgent  work  as  described  in  the 
following  thesis. 

Combination  Acidity  and  Salt  Test 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
numerous  tests,  a  combination  acidity 
and  salt  test  was  devised  by  the  writer. 
Before  finally  adopting  this  method,  it 
was  compared  with  the  individual 
acidity  and  salt  tests  and  after  many 
comparisons  found  to  be  accurate.  The 
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student  of  dairy  problems,  while  inter¬ 
ested  in  results  of  experimental  work,  is 
also  desirous  of  knowing  the  methods 
by  which  such  results  are  obtained 
before  acting  on  the  lessons  to  be 
derived.  For  this  reason  and  with  the 
aim  to  help  those  buttei  makers  who 
may  wish  to  conduct  similar  experi¬ 
ments  at  their  own  plants,  the  author 
gives  the  details  of  the  combination 
acidity  and  salt  test  to  the  dairy  world. 

Equipment 

1.  Ordinary  butter  moisture  scales 
with  accompanying  apparatus. 

2.  Apparatus  as  used  in  the  AgN03 
salt  test. 

3.  A  cylindrical  measuring  glass — 
I  V2  inches  in  diameter,  and  graduated 
in  cubic  centimeters  up  to  100  c.c. 

4.  Four-ounce  glass  sample  bottles. 

5.  One  25  c.c.  pipette. 

Chemicals 

1.  n/9  Na  OH  solution. 

2.  Phenolphthalein  indicator. 

3.  AgN03  solution,  containing  2.906 
gms.  AgN03  per  litre. 

4.  Potassium  chromate  indicator. 

Operation  of  Test 

1.  Weigh  exactly  10  gms.  of  butter 
in  aluminium  cup. 

2.  Add  25  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

3.  Heat  over  alcohol  flame  until  fat 
is  dissolved,  giving  cup  a  rotary  motion. 

4.  Pour  into  four-ounce  sample  bottle. 

5.  Rinse  out  aluminium  cup  thor¬ 
oughly  with  25  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
and  pour  into  the  same  sample  bottle. 

6.  Titrate  with  n/9  Na  O  H  solution, 
using  3  or  4  drops  of  phenolphthalein 
indicator. 

7.  Multiply  reading  on  burette  by  .1 
to  obtain  percentage  of  acidity. 

8.  Pour  solution  from  sample  bottle 
into  thoroughly  cleaned  one  pint  milk 
bottle. 

9.  Add  200  c.c.  of  hot  distilled  water, 


using  some  of  the  water  to  rinse  out  the 
sample  bottle. 

10.  Complete  salt  test  in  the  usual 
way  by  titrating  25  c.c.  of  the  clear 
solution  against  standard  AgN03  solu¬ 
tion. 

11.  Multiply  reading  on  burette  by 
.1  to  obtain  percentage  of  salt. 

Salt  Content  of  Ontario  Butter 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  official 
scores  used  in  the  grading  of  butter, 
they  are  as  follows: 


Flavor  Total 

Special .  41  94 

No.  1 .  39  92 

No.  2 .  38  91 

Off  Grade .  36  86 

TABLE  I. 

No.  of  Average  Maximum  Minimum 
Score:  Samples  %  Salt  %  Salt  %  Salt 

Special. .  9  1.53  2.75  .75 

Forty  and  40.5 .  21  2.305  4.05  .77 


Thirty-nine&39.5  30  2.7663  4.44  .90 

Below  Thirty-nine  34  2.837  5.95  1.60 

The  prevailing  opinion  amongst  the 
buttermakers  of  this  Province  that  a 
large  percentage  of  salt  hides  a  poor 
flavor  is  unmistakably  contradicted  by 
the  above  figures.  As  the  salt  content 
increases,  the  quality  of  the  butter 
deteriorates.  The  sample  containing 
5.95  per  cent,  salt  was  placed  in  second 
grade  on  flavor,  regardless  of  the  salt 
content. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  above 
data  that  the  average  percentage  of  salt 
contained  by  a  special  grade  butter  is 
the  ideal  for  all  butter  manufacturers. 
While  it  would  suit  the  European 
market,  1.5  per  cent,  salt  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  too  low  for  the  Ontario  trade. 
We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  in 
this  Province  to  a  strong  flavored  butter 
that  unless  the  salt  content  be  3  per 
cent,  or  higher,  the  flavor  ol  such  butter 
appears  “flat”.  The  buttermaker 
should  therefore  bear  in  mind  the 
demands  of  the  particular  trade  to 
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which  he  is  catering.  However,  the 
contestant  for  prizes  at  butter  competi¬ 
tions  would  do  well  to  study  the  figures 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  II. 


No.  of 

% 

Score 

Sample 

Salt 

Flavor  Total  Grader’s  Remarks 

1 

3.1 

39 

92 

Salting  too  heavy. 

2 

3.24 

39 

92 

On  verge  of  grittiness. 

3 

3.5 

37 

90 

Salting  too  heavy. 

4 

3.68 

39 

92 

Salting  too  heavy. 

5 

3.75 

38 

91 

Salting  too  heavy.  Undis- 
solved. 

6 

3.9 

39 

91 

Second  grade  on  salt.  Un¬ 
dissolved. 

7 

3.9 

39 

91 

Second  grade  on  salt.  Un¬ 
dissolved. 

8 

4.0 

39 

91 

Second  grade  on  salt.  Un¬ 
solved  . 

9 

3.92 

39.5 

92.5 

On  verge  of  grittiness. 

10 

3.97 

38 

91 

Salting  too  heavy’  Un- 
dissclved. 

11 

4.25 

39 

91 

Slight  indication  of  grittiness 
but  not  enough  to  place 
in  second  grade. 

12 

4.75 

39 

92 

Very  slightly  gritty. 

13 

4.44 

39 

91 

Second  grade  on  salt.  Un¬ 
dissolved. 

14 

5.95 

38 

91 

Second  grade  on  salt  regard¬ 
less  of  flavor. 

In  considering  the  above  fourteen 
churnings  some  very  interesting  facts 
are  forthcoming.  No.  12  Sample  con¬ 
tained  as  high  as  4.75  per  cent,  salt  and 
yet  obtained  a  first  grade  score,  the 
grittiness  being  too  light  to  warrant  its 
being  placed  in  second  grade.  No.  6 
Sample  contained  much  less  salt — 3.9 
per  cent. — and  while  the  flavor  was 
first-grade,  it  received  a  second-grade 
score  on  total  because  of  grittiness. 
The  conclusion  is  self-evident,  viz.,  that 
the  method  of  incorporating  salt  is  just 
as  important  a  factor  in  producing  a 
first-grade  butter  as  is  the  amount  of 
salt  used.  Those  buttermakers  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  high  salt  content  with  which  to 
ensure  a  high  overrun  should  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  latter  statement.  In 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  buttermaker  can  not  incorporate 
more  than  3  per  cent,  salt  in  his  butter 
with  impunity. 

Acidity  Content  of  Ontario  Butter 
Owing  to  lack  of  space,  only  averages 


are  given  in  the  subsequent  tables.  The 
actual  figures  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  author. 

TABLE  III. 

No.  of  Average  MaximumMinimum 


Score  Samples  %  Acidity  %  Acidity  %  Acidity 


Special . 

9 

.0384 

.070 

.015 

Forty  and  40.5 . 

21 

.0560 

.100 

.030 

Thrty-nine&  39.5 

36 

.0593 

.090 

.040 

Below  Thirty -nine 

45 

.1032 

.330 

.040 

The  results  shown  in  Table  III.  are 
as  would  be  expected, — the  lower  the 
acidity  the  better  quality  of  cream  and 
consequently  a  higher  score  of  butter 
made  from  such  cream.  The  way  in 
which  the  acidity  increases  correspond¬ 
ingly  with  the  decrease  in  score  indicates 
very  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the 
official  butter  grader. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  certain 
amount  of  acidity  was  essential  to  a 
good  flavored  butter,  hence  the  use  of 
cultures  in  creamery  practice.  The 
above  figures  substantiate  Professor 
Hunziker’s  statement  to  the  contrary, 
that  '‘cream  ripening  tends  to  produce 
a  butter  which  deteriorates  rapidly.” 

TABLE  IV. 

Effect  of  Original  Acidity  of  Cream 
on  Acidity  of  Butter 

Acidity  of  Cream  Acidity  of 
Before  Neutralizing  Butter 


Average  of  101  Samples —  .766%  .069% 

.666%  .065% 

.576%  .049% 

.400%  .030% 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  actual 
creamery  practice  of  Ontario  a  close 
relation  exists  between  the  acidity  of 
cream  before  neutralizing  and  the 
acidity  of  butter,  regardless  of  the  effect 
of  neutralization.  A  study  of  the  two 
following  tables  would  indicate  that 
such  a  condition  is  caused  by  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  butter- 
makers.  Otherwise,  careful  neutraliza¬ 
tion  would  prevent  an  original  high  acid 
cream  from  producing  a  high  acid 
butter,  as  is  indicated  by  Table  IV. 
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Effect 

TABLE  V. 
of  Final  Acidity  of 

Cream 

on  Acidity  of  Butter 

Acidity  of  Cream 

Acidity  of 

After  Neutralizing 

Butter 

Averages : — 

.20  to  .25% 

•054% 

.26  to  .30% 

.061% 

.31  to  .40% 

.065% 

The  accompanying  figures  point  out 
the  importance  of  careful,  intelligent 
work  in  the  neutralization  of  cream. 
Cream  having  a  high  acidity  before 
churning  invariably  produces  a  high 
acid  butter,  resulting  in  a  product 
having  poor  flavor  and  inferior  keeping 
quality. 

TABLE  VI. 

Original  Acidity  Acidity  After  Acidity  of 
of  Cream  Neutralizing  Butter 
Averages— 1.  .766%  .314%  .070% 

2.  .666%  .300%  .''65% 

3.  .576%  .283%  .049% 

Cream  having  an  original  acidity  of 
.766%,  neutralized  to  .314%  acidity, 
produced  a  butter  containing  .07% 
acidity.  Cream  containing  .666%  aver¬ 
age  acidity  and  neutralized  to  .300% 
acidity  (practically  the  same  as  in 
No.  1)  resulted  in  a  butter  having  a 
lower  acidity  than  in  No.  1.  The  same 
relation  exists  between  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
From  these  results  it  would  appear  that 
the  higher  the  percentage  of  acidity  in 
cream,  the  lower  the  point  to  which  it 
should  be  neutralized  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  percentages  of  acidity  in  the 
finished  product  from  low  and  high 
acidity  cream. 


TABLE  VII. 

Relation  of  Sour  Flavor  to  Per¬ 
centage  of  Acidity  in  Butter 


No.  of 


Sample 

Acidity 

Score 

Graders’  Remarks 

1 

.120 

36 

86 

Sour  cream. 

2 

.135 

38 

91 

Decidedly  sour  taste. 

3 

.090 

38 

91 

Sour.  Stale. 

4 

.210 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

5 

.180 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

6 

.330 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

7 

.210 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

8 

.240 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

9 

.300 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

10 

.310 

36 

86 

Sour  taste. 

The 

sour 

flavor 

of  butter  is  caused 

by  a  high  acidity  content. 

Samples  4  to  10  were  made  from  un¬ 
pasteurized  and  unneutralized  cream. 
They  were  all  “off  grade”  and  illustrate 
very  forcibly  the  fallacy  of  those 
creameries  that  still  persist  in  ignoring 
the  financial  advantages  accruing  from 
neutralization  and  pasteurization. 

The  writer  regrets  that  at  present  he 
has  no  information  to  present  on  the 
relation  which  the  acidity  and  salt 
content  of  butter  bears  to  its  keeping 
quality.  The  samples  from  which  the 
foregoing  data  were  derived  are  being 
held  in  cold  storage  for  purposes  of 
rescoring  and  retesting  for  salt  and 
acidity.  Should  any  reader  of  this 
article  desire  to  obtain  results  of  the 
retest  as  regards  keeping  quality  of 
butter,  the  writer  will  deem  it  an  honor 
to  supply  such  information  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Review. 
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Second  Prize  Story  in  the  Review  Competition 

By  J.  A.  Longman,  ’24 


T7ACK  LEE  did  not  believe  in 
ghosts.  No,  sir!  He  professed  to 
scoff  at  all  stories  of  such  nature, 
and  declared  that  from  his  youth  up  he 
had  never  encountered  an  apparition 
(and  he  had  seen  many)  but  that  he 
had  discovered  “his”  or  “her”  identity 
right  on  the  spot.  He  never  ran— but 
once.  Why,  had  he  not  entered  the 
realms  of  ghosts  himself  and  frightened 
“lots  of  people  almost  to  death?”  He 
could  “hold  you  with  his  glittering 
eye,”  and  Irish  tongue  for  hours,  while 
he  told  of  the  fright  he  gave  grandma, 
how  he  got  the  old  log  school  haunted 
so  that  the  teacher  left,  and  how  he 
scared  the  preacher  at  the  crossroads 
by  the  swamp  one  night. 

However,  Jack  was  an  optimist  and 
consequently  got  married  and  moved 
west  on  a  homestead  which  he  shared 
with  the  coyotes,  badgers,  rocks,  go¬ 
phers,  grasshoppers  and  other  natural 
resources.  The  portly  agent  had  locat¬ 
ed  him  on  this  splendid  rolling  quarter 
— so  rolling  it  made  you  seasick  to  look 
at  it — and  there  he  left  him — some  forty 
miles  from  town  and  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  land  was  going  like  hot- 
cakes  and  that  in  less  than  a  year  he 
would  have  neighbors,  at  least  within 
eight  or  ten  miles.  The  railroad  would 
be  built  through  in  a  year  or  two  and 
his  farm  would  be  the  ideal  place  for  a 
a  town.  The  numerous  boulders  in 
the  soil  could  serve  as  a  natural  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  future  metropolis  and  when 
he  sold  his  land  as  lots,  he  would  be  a 
millionaire. 

As  these  promises  would  not  help 
him  through  the  approaching  winter 
though,  he  left  his  wife  and  two  children 


on  the  claim  and  went  to  town  for  sup¬ 
plies,  promising  to  be  back  on  the  third 
day  at  the  latest.  He  was  yet  a  young 
husband  who  loved  his  own  home  best. 

Let  us  assume  a  position  X  in  the 
midst  of  the  hills  directly  between  a 
sage  bush  and  a  badger  knoll.  Let  the 
time  be  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
Wending  toward  the  setting  sun,  follow¬ 
ing  the  old  Indian  trail  comes  a  tired 
team.  On  the  wagon  is  a  tired  man 
with  curved  back  and  drooping  shoul¬ 
ders  from  the  miles  of  jolting  he  has 
withstood  that  day.  It  grows  dusk. 
Each  hollow  as  they  enter  holds  a  chill 
almost  of  frost;  each  hill-top  is  yet  in 
the  rising  warm  air. 

At  last  a  slough  is  reached  and  the 
many  rings  of  stones,  some  nearly 
sunken  out  of  sight  and  overgrown  by 
the  prairie  grass,  tell  that  it  has  long 
been  a  camping  place  for  both  reds  and 
whites.  Jack  has  no  tent  but  he  must 
stop  here  for  the  night  and  finish  his 
journey  on  the  morrow.  He  does  not 
like  the  idea  because  he  had  never 
before  camped  on  the  bare,  silent  prairie 
alone.  He  knows  the  days  of  Indians 
and  outlaws  are  of  the  recent  past,  and 
yet  the  sight  of  the  scattered  bones, 
bottles,  mounds  of  stones,  combined 
with  the  chill  silence  of  the  clear  autumn 
night,  makes  him  wish  he  were  safely  at 
home.  Thoughts  of  the  strange  things 
that  might  have  happened  on  this  very 
ground  enter  his  mind  as  he  unhitches, 
waters  and  feeds  his  horses.  How  close 
those  hills  look  against  the  sky  line! 
How  dark!  There  is  no  moon,  and  the 
faint  flush  of  the  Northern  Lights,  just 
beginning  to  shoot  up,  makes  the  dark 
hills  still  more  outstanding. 
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After  securely  tying  the  horses  to 
the  wagon  and  eating  a  cold  lunch,  he 
prepared  to  lie  down  among  the  boxes 
of  groceries,  sacks  of  oats,  oatmeal  bran, 
pails,  etc.,  and  sleep  for  the  night, 
wrapped  in  his  fur  coat  and  covered 
with  a  spare  horseblanket.  The  horses 
seemed  restless  and  frequently  pricked 
up  their  ears  as  if  listening  for  some¬ 
thing.  Occasionally  they  would  both 
stop  munching  their  oats  and  look  at 
the  horizon  to  the  east  in  dead  silence. 

Jack  Lee  did  not  like  their  actions 
but  try  as  he  would  he  could  see  or  hear 
nothing.  Reassuring  himself  that  there 
were  no  ghosts  he  prepared  to  sleep. 
He  took  one  precaution  against  material 
molesters  by  securing  the  wagon  neck- 
yoke  and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  safety, 
he  feel  asleep,  nursing  the  neckyoke  in 
his  arms. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  feed  them  enough, 
perhaps  they  were  cold  or  anxious  to 
make  an  early  start  for  home,  but,  just 
before  dawn  when  night  is  darkest,  one 
of  the  horses  reached  over  the  box  and 
seized  what  seemed  like  a  bag  of  oats. 
Though  mistaken,  he  was  persevering 
and  nearly  lifted  his  master  out  by  the 
leg.  A  piercing  yell,  a  sudden  scramble 
and  eloquent  language  ‘which  the  horse 
failed  to  appreciate  till  he  felt  the  whip 
about  his  legs’  followed.  By  this  means 
both  horses  and  driver  became  con¬ 
siderably  warmer. 

Then  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  out¬ 
burst,  Jack  decided  to  take  a  stroll  up 
the  hill  to  get  warm  or,  perhaps,  get 
cooled  off.  When  he  was  some  hundred 
yards  or  so  away  he  stopped  short  and 
caught  his  breath.  “What  the  deuce 
is  that  moving  over  the  hill?”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  Silent  silhouettes,  scarcely  mov¬ 
ing,  crowned  the  hill.  He  walked  to¬ 
ward  them  a  few  steps.  The  shadows 
receded  and  disappeared.  He  listened 
but  could  hear  no  sound,  save  the 


stamp  of  a  horse  behind  him  in  the 
darkness  below. 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  swiftly 
back  without  daring  to  turn  around 
until  he  was  safely  beside  them.  He 
turned  and,  lo!  there  they  were  in 
plain  view  against  the  skyline — black 
slightly  moving  outlines  and  ever  nearer. 
The  horses  saw  them  and  began  to  snort 
and  pull  at  their  tie  ropes.  He  tried 
to  recall  what  he  had  said  to  those 
horses  a  few  moments  before;  was  it 
very  bad? 

But  Jack  was  brave;  he  walked 
straight  out  to  those  forms  again  but 
they  receded  before  him  and  vanished 
in  silence  as  before.  On  regaining  the 
safer  zone  by  the  horses  he  looked  again 
and  they  were  back  again.  He  was 
frightened.  If  they  were  Indians,  why 
did  they  not  give  the  war-whoop  and 
swoop  down  on  him?  He  would  try  a 
bluff.  Seizing  the  rattling  neckyoke  in 
one  hand  and  some  stones  in  the  other, 
he  charged  the  spectres,  shouting  as  he 
went,  to  frighten  them  and  encourage 
himself.  He  threw  the  stones  as  hard 
as  he  could,  then  ran  back  as  hard  as 
he  could,  till  he  was  safely  between  his 
horses.  The  ghosts  were  gone!  No 
sight  nor  sound  remained. 

Jack  had  no  desire  for  sleep  now. 
The  dawn  was  breaking.  He  had  a 
keen  desire  for  home,  his  wife  and 
family  and  safety.  So  he  fed  his  team, 
ate  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  made  ready 
for  an  early  start.  As  it  grew  lighter 
he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  hilltops 
around  but  saw  no  sign  of  life.  He 
hitched  up  and  as  he  cast  one  last  look 
around  his  camping  ground  he  viewed 
the  old  tent  rings,  the  half-buried 
bones  of  a  carcass,  the  skull  of  a  horse 
and  here  and  there  a  partly  decayed 
buffalo  horn,  almost  hidden  in  the 
grass.  Perhaps  some  ghostly  troop  of 
some  former  camp  had  visited  him  in 
the  night. 
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It  was  a  long  pull  to  the  ridge  where 
the  trail  ran  out  of  sight  apparently 
into  the  sky  beyond.  He  stopped  his 
horses  at  the  top  to  give  them  a  rest, 
and  looked  back.  The  level  rays  of 
the  half-risen  sun  dazzled  his  eyes  at 
first.  Shading  them  with  his  hand  he 
gazed  down  into  his  “haunted  valley” 


and  learned  the  real  cause  of  his  fears. 
A  herd  of  timid  prairie  antelope  were 
examining  his  recent  camp.  The  few 
oats  the  horses  had  been  unable  to  get 
in  the  grass  were  the  centre  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  a  luxury  they  seldom  found.  Jack 
lit  his  pipe,  and  resumed  his  way — a 
wiser  man,  still  unafraid  of  ghosts. 


By  R.  R.  McKibbin 


MPRESSIVELY  beautiful!”  is  the 
comment  which  the  writer  has 
heard  from  the  lips  of  scores  of 
visitors  to  Macdonald  Agricultural 
College.  When  viewed  from  the 
river  or  from  the  main  entrance  to 
the  grounds,  nothing  more  picturesque 


the  two  old  French-Canadian  towns  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  and  Baie  d’Urfe, 
the  people  of  the  college  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  environs  are  almost  purely  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking.  It  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ottawa  River  as  that  mighty 
stream  flows  to  join  the  still  mightier 


Girls  Building,  Macdonald  College 


can  be  imagined  than  the  red  roofs  and 
tawny  walls  of  the  massive  college 
buildings,  framed  in  foliage  and  set  in 
green  lawns. 

Its  founder,  Sir  William  Macdonald, 
chose  the  college  site  wisely  and  well. 
At  the  western  tip  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  the  College  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region.  Situated  between 


blue  St.  Lawrence  four  miles  lower 
down  towards  Montreal,  in  Lake  St. 
Louis. 

Like  other  modern  non-denomina- 
tional  colleges,  Macdonald  draws  its 
students  from  all  classes  and  creeds  and 
from  regions  differing  as  widely  in  lati¬ 
tude  as  Demerara,  the  Argentine,  South 
Africa,  Scotland,  France  and  the  far- 
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flung  Provinces  of  our  own  great 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  bulk  of 
Macdonald  students,  however,  come 
from  Quebec  Province,  and  within 
Quebec,  from  the  region  known  as  the 
Eastern  Townships. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has 
a  School  of  Agriculture  and  a  School 
of  Household  Science.  Macdonald  Col¬ 
lege  also  has  a  School  of  Agriculture 
and  a  School  of  Household  Science.  It 
has  in  addition  a  school  which  trains 
teachers  for  the  English-speaking  Pro¬ 
testant  schools  of  Quebec. 

Macdonald  College  is  an  integral  part 


option  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize 
before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  their 
third  year.  The  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  are  devoted  to  subjects  of 
general  agricultural  import,  with  a  good 
foundation  in  the  Sciences.  In  the 
junior  and  senior  years  comes  special¬ 
ization. 

As  in  other  agricultural  colleges, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Agronomy  and 
Horticulture  are  popular  options  here. 
The  other  options  are  Entomology, 
Plant  Pathology  and  Selective.  “Select¬ 
ive  Option”  is  a  convenient  term  to 
cover  specialists  in  Chemistry,  Poultry, 


Main  Building  (left)  Biology  Building  (right) 


of  McGill  University,  forming  its  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Agriculture.  While  the  agricul¬ 
tural  undergraduates  are  proud  to  form 
part  of  the  University,  there  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  college  spirit  evident. 

The  Faculty  of  Agriculture  is  of 
course  the  senior  school  at  Macdonald. 
Within  the  last  three  years  the  agri¬ 
cultural  courses  have  been  radically 
revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  The 
entrance  requirements  have  been  stiffen¬ 
ed,  and  a  four-and-a-half  months  Win¬ 
ter  Short  Course  is  being  introduced. 
Students  in  the  four-year  course  leading 
to  a  B.  S.  A.  degree  must  choose  the 


etc.  All  the  options  taken  lead  alike 
to  the  B.S.A.  degree.  Facilities  for 
post-graduate  study  exist  at  the  college, 
the  degrees  of  M.  S.  A.,  M.  S.  C.,  Ph. 
D.,  may  be  obtained,  and  there  are 
always  a  number  of  post-graduate 
students  in  residence  during  the  session. 

There  are  786  acres  in  the  college 
property.  This  acreage  includes  the 
campus,  the  experimental  grounds  with 
their  test-plots,  the  orchards,  truck- 
gardens  and  poultry-runs,  and  the  stock 
farm  itself. 

At  Macdonald  committees,  elected 
by  the  students  and  composed  entirely 
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of  students,  enforce  residence  rules. 
Student  government  in  the  residences 
has  been  found  eminently  satisfactory 
both  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  students 
themselves. 

But  twenty  miles  from  Montreal, 
with  excellent  railroad  connections, 
Macdonald  students  need  never  feel 
that  they  are  not  in  the  very  centre  of 
things.  The  college  annually  enters 
teams  in  Montreal  City  Leagues  in 
Rugby,  Hockey,  Basketball  and  Indoor 
Baseball.  Athletics  have  always  been 
featured,  and  the  students  who  do  not 
turn  out  for  some  branch  of  sport  are 
few. 

While  athletics  play  a  prominent 
part  in  student  activities,  the  influence 
is  strongly  felt  of  such  organizations  as 
the  College  Literary  and  Debating 
Society,  The  Macdonald  College  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  orchestras  and  the  various 
clubs,  viz.:  Live  Stock,  Biology,  etc. 

There  is  something  intangible  which 
stamps  residential  colleges  like  O.  A.  C. 
and  Macdonald  Agricultural  College  as 
different  from  a  mere  “aggregation  of 


lecture  halls”.  College  spirit  of  the 
finest  type  is  fostered  where  the  students 
live  in  residence. 

It  is  not  in  athletics,  nor  yet  in 
organized  literary  or  social  affairs  that 
the  truest  appreciation  of  college  life  is 
gained.  It  is  in  the  spontaneous  good- 
fellowship  which  on  occasion  sweeps 
over  a  student  body  like  a  tidal  wave. 
Athletic  smokers  promote  this  good- 
fellowship,  and  it  is  in  the  utter  infor¬ 
mality  of  such  affairs  that  their  appeal 
lies.  What  student  is  there  in  any 
college  residence  who  does  not  feel  a 
warmth  of  heart  on  recalling  some 
impromptu  merry-making,  some  noisy 
parade  or  vociferous  sing-song?  These 
are  the  true  finger-posts  to  that  elusive 
thing  called  “college  spirit”. 

The  students  of  Macdonald  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  desire  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  their  college,  to  fit  themselves 
to  take  their  places  in  life  equally  well 
equipped  with  their  brother  students 
from  other  agricultural  colleges,  and  in 
every  way  possible  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Canadian  agriculture. 


Winter  Beauty 
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By  Elliott  Moses,  T8 


PERHAPS  it  would  be  difficult  for 
one  to  find  a  people  who  have 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  Six 
Nation  Indians  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  Our  grandfathers  who  used  to 
roam  the  great  forests,  hunting  the  deer 
and  living  lives  of  ease,  having  no  other 
object  in  view  than  that  of  making  a 
living,  would  stand  back  in  amazement 
were  it  possible  for  them  to  return  from 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  and  see  the 
wonderful  change  which  has  taken 
place.  Where  once  stood  the  great 
forests,  they  would  see  their  descendants 
turning  furrow  after  furrow,  engaged  in 
the  basic  industry  of  our  country,  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  for  commercial  purposes 
and  for  home  consumption,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  fellow  white  men. 

The  Six  Nations  have  become  agricul¬ 
turalists  of  no  mean  nature,  occupying  a 
section  of  land  ten  miles  long  and  seven 
miles  wide,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  of  old  Ontario.  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  mixed  farm¬ 
ing;  some  of  them  working  as  much  as 
two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  most  up-to-date  machinery  is  used, 
a  few  of  the  farmers  have  of  recent 
years  invested  in  tractors  to  assist  them 
in  doing  their  work  more  efficiently. 
However,  as  a  general  rule,  a  hundred 
acres  is  about  the  average  size  of  farm 
on  the  reserve.  The  farmers  have  yet 
to  learn  some  of  the  important  points 
in  successful  farming.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  only  a  few  have  tried  to  improve 
their  herds  of  stock  by  introducing 
pure-breds.  Also  in  the  matter  of 
cropping  their  lands,  they  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  legu¬ 


minous  plants  in  improving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

We  have  an  annual  fall  fair  which 
can  be  favorably  compared  with  fairs 
in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
roots,  vegetables  and  grains  are  of  a 
high  quality  and  could  take  their  place 
at  any  county  fair.  Of  course  in  the 
stock  line,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we 
are  only  beginners.  Our  women  are 
exceptionally  clever  in  their  line  of 
work.  The  fancy  needlework,  canning 
and  preserving,  and  baking,  would  do 
credit  to  any  fair  in  the  Province.  The 
art  display  which  is  mostly  done  by  the 
children  received  many  comments  from 
our  numerous  visitors.  Some  of  our 
older  men  have  not  forgotten  the  art 
of  carving  and  a  visitor  may  chance  to 
see  some  very  clever  work. 

There  is  also  a  ploughmen’s  associa¬ 
tion,  a  branch  of  the  provincial  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Indian,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a 
good  ploughman.  Some  of  them  com¬ 
pete  at  the  county  and  provincial 
matches  and  they  do  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  people  they  represent. 
Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  development  on  the  Reserve,  one 
can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for 
the  Six  Nation  Indians. 

The  work  of  educating  our  people  is 
an  important  one,  and  we  know  that  on 
this  rests  the  destiny  of  our  people. 
However,  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  our  educational  work  up  to  the 
present.  When  one  considers  that  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  the  civilized  world  and 
can  see  the  present  standard  of  educa- 
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tion  being  offered  our  children,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  history  of  any  people.  We 
have  twelve  schools,  occupied  by  ex¬ 
perienced  or  qualified  teachers,  most  of 
them  being  Six  Nation  Indians.  Many 
of  our  children  are  attending  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  most 
of  them  hoping  to  be  teachers  some  day. 
As  a  general  rule,  our  children  do  well 
under  proper  supervision.  We  have 
one  boy  who  won  the  Lieut. -Governor’s 
medal  at  the  Upper  Canada  College  last 
year  and  just  recently  an  Indian  girl 
won  the  second  prize  Carter  Scholarship 
of  the  County  of  Haldimand.  It  may 
be  interesting  for  Review  readers  to 
know  that  the  child  who  stood  highest 
for  general  proficiency  on  the  Reserve 
is  a  little  pagan  girl.  In  short,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  we  are  fairly  well 
represented  in  the  professional  world 
in  comparison  to  our  numbers,  having 
several  doctors  and  a  few  others  with 
different  degrees.  Besides  these,  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  graduate  nurses, 
and  school  teachers. 

Our  people  are  talented  in  the  musical 
line  and  on  one  Reserve  will  be  found 
four  organized  bands  and  some  excellent 
musicians  outside  of  these.  In  fact  a 
reverend  gentleman  once  remarked  that 
one  could  find  more  musical  instruments 
in  one  mile  on  the  Reserve  than  in  any 
ten  miles  off  the  Reserve.  Just  last 
summer,  one  of  our  school  teachers, 


who  took  the  summer  course  at  the 
O.  A.  C.,  and  is  an  Indian,  was  success¬ 
ful  in  graduating  from  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Brantford.  She  is  also  a 
direct  descendant  of  our  noted  poetess, 
Pauline  Johnson.  If  our  people  were 
financially  able,  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  many  more  successful  graduates 
of  music. 

The  religious  side  of  life  has  not  been 
neglected,  as  we  have  a  fairly  good 
representation  of  all  the  leading  religi¬ 
ous  denominations.  We  have  in  all, 
six  Anglican  churthes,  five  Methodists, 
three  Baptists  and  two  or  three  minor 
sects.  The  missionary  societies  of  the 
different  churches  assist  in  paying  the 
missionaries  and  the  people  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  portion,  also  the  upkeep 
of  the  churches  and  church  properties. 

So,  from  every  angle  we  find  the  Six 
Nation  Indians  taking  unto  themselves 
responsibilities  that  come  through  civi¬ 
lization,  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  life,  be  it  ever  so  unnatural.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  regretable  feature  of  this 
rapid  change  is  the  loss  of  our  Indian 
languages.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  seems  natural  for  our  children  when 
learning  the  English  language  to  use  it 
entirely.  Thus  we  find  homes  where 
the  parents  will  speak  in  their  native 
tongue  to  the  children  and  they  reply 
in  English;  the  consequence  is  that  in 
many  homes  the  Indian  language  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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By  W.  R.  Leslie,  B.  S.  A.,  Superintendent  Dominion  Experimental 

Station,  Morden,  Manitoba 


AVERY  considerable  proportion 
of  Canada’s  total  habitated  area 
lies  in  the  prairie  portion  of  the 
provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  foremost  agricultural  pur¬ 
suit  is  the  growing  of  grain,  of  which 
wheat  is  first  in  importance.  This  crop 
is  readily  turned  into  cash  and  has 
generally  commanded  sufficient  price 
to  make  its  production  moderately 
profitable. 

However,  there  have  been  several, 
more  or  less  distinct,  stages  in  the 
agricultural  career  of  the  prairies.  The 
first  was  the  production  of  beef  cattle 
under  free  range  conditions.  The  pres¬ 
ent  status  is  that  of  rather  large  grain 
farms,  which  tend  to  pay  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  live¬ 
stock.  There  are  still  many  townships 
in  which  but  few  cloven  hoofs  are  to  be 
found.  In  these,  the  sole  effort  is 
towards  growing  the  cash  crops — wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax.  During  the 
post-war  period  the  problem  of  labor 
has  been  a  serious  one  with  many 
farmers.  You  will  encounter  numerous 
farmers  who  claim  they  have  been 
working  for  the  railways  and  for  the 
hired  help.  Such  conditions  promote 
quiet  thinking  and  the  result  is  apt  to 
be  a  re-adjustment  in  their  business. 
They  are  inclined  to  attempt  to  be  more 
self-dependent,  more  independent  of 
outside  manual  assistance,  and  to  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  their  ‘'supply  of 
unpaid  labor  on  the  farm,  which  makes 
farming  possible.”  Thus  1922  sees  the 
prairie  farmer  trimming  his  sails.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  shall  tend  to  have  his  binders 
sail  up  and  down  a  smaller  sea  of  grain. 
The  tendency  is  for  smaller  faims. 


The  weed  problem  is  another  vital 
factor  arguing  in  favor  of  less  acreage 
per  farmstead. 

At  this  stage  it  may  well  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Canadian  prairie  farmers 
are  facing  the  music  without  fears  or 
misgivings.  They  appreciate  their  pro¬ 
digally  fertile  fields  and  know  full 
well  that  the  day  of  their  provinces  is 
but  nicely  dawned.  The  United  States 
occupies,  as  yet,  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
But,  at  present  rate  of  growth  in 
population,  that  large  country  will  be 
fully  peopled  in  several  decades.  More¬ 
over,  the  number  of  abandoned  and 
run-down  farms  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  all  evidence  points  to¬ 
wards  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  agricul¬ 
tural  immigration  to  the  Canadian 
central  plains.  All  agree  that  the  rich 
loam  of  the  three  prairie  provinces  will 
shortly  all  be  needed  to  raise  hard 
wheat,  feeder  cattle,  etcetera,  for  other 
portions  of  the  North  American  Con¬ 
tinent  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
tendency  is  towards  smaller  farms,  with 
the  natural  consequence,  better  farm¬ 
ing.  Along  with  this  change  comes 
another  important  step  towards  the 
permanent  system  of  agriculture,  ard 
that  is  the  paying  of  much  attention  to 
home  surroundings.  There  is  a  very 
great  demand  for  nursery  stcck  for 
windbreak  and  shelter-belt  material, 
and  also  for  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
and  a  keen  call  for  nursery  stcck  for 
the  home  fruit  garden. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  as  given 
above — “Fruits  on  the  Canadian 
Prairies”.  “Things  are  as  they  are  for 
very  good  reasons,”  and  the  fact  that 
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up  to  the  present  our  prairies  have  pro¬ 
duced  but  little  fruit  is  far  from  being 
proof  that  those  plains  are  incapable 
of  producing  much  of  the  fruit  required 
for,  at  least,  the  rural  home  tables. 

Small  fruits  may  be  grown  with 
comparatively  little  work  in  any  shel¬ 
tered  locality  where  grain  growing  is 
successful.  Native  strawberries,  red 
raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants 
abound  in  ravines,  coulees,  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  as  underbrush 
around  poplar  bluffs  throughout  the 


prairies  are  growing  good  crops  of  a 
few  varieties  of  plums  and  of  crab 
apples.  Sand-cherries  do  especially 
well  and  are  found  indigenous  at  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Junction. 

The  achievements  of  Mr.  A.  P. 
Stevenson  &  Sons  in  fruit  growing,  as 
made  at  their  Pine  Grove  Nursery  near 
Morden,  Manitoba,  are  well  known. 
They  have  an  orchard  that  would  be 
called  good  iff  regions  of  Southern 
Ontario.  Of  course,  the  varieties  are 
hardy  sorts  and  chiefly  of  early  season, 


Raspberry  Plantation  at  Morden  Experimental  Station 


entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  prairies.  Cultivated  varieties  of 
these  small  fruits  are  available,  which 
are  adapted  to  all  regions. 

Is  the  Home  Fruit  Garden  to  be 
restricted  to  small  fruits?  There  is  not 
much  concrete  evidence  on  this  question 
as  yet,  but,  happily,  there  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  horticulturists  giving  assur¬ 
ance  that  some  tree  fruits  will  thrive 
even  on  the  high  altitudes  of  the  third 
westerly  prairie  steppe.  All  the  Do¬ 
minion  Experimental  Stations  in  the 


but  the  fact  for  jubilant  rejoicing  is 
that  they  are  growing  annual  crops  of 
large  apples,  of  good  quality  plums, 
and  of  fair  quality  sour  cherries.  The 
year  1921  was  a  heavy  fruit  year  and 
they  harvested  300  barrels  of  standard 
apples.  Many  of  their  varieties  are 
“alternate-bearers,”  and  in  1922  their 
crop  was  lighter,  but  they  picked  many 
barrels  of  fine  apples. 

Their  list  of  apples  includes  Blushed 
Calville,  Ostrakoff,  Patten,  Simbirsk 
No.  1,  Simbirsk  No.  9,  Hibernal,  Pine 
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Grove  Red,  Anisette,  Repka  Kislaga 
(Beautiful  Arcade),  Ukraine,  Wealthy, 
Antonovka,  Gypsy  Girl  and  a  few 
others. 

They  grow  such  plums  as  Omaha, 
Emerald,  Kaga,  Stella  and  Mammoth, 
as  well  as  many  hardy  varieties  of  less 
high  quality. 

There  are  two  men  on  the  prairies 
who  are  destined  to  immortal  fame,  and 
to  never-fading  gratitude  from  the 
prairie  people.  The  one  is  Mr.  A.  P. 
Stevenson  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Norman 
M.  Ross,  Chief  of  the  Tree  Planting 
Division,  Indian  Head,  Sask.  Mr.  Ross 
has  not  only  triumphed  in  his  attempt 
to  assist  farmers  to  establish  substantial 
and  effective  shelter  belts  far  and  wide 
on  the  empty  plains,  but  has  grown 
encouraging  crops  of  such  fruit  at 
Indian  Head  as  Wealthy,  Charlamoff 
and  Blushed  Calville  apples  and  Tokato 
and  Mammoth  plums. 

The  big  task  in  prairie  pomology  is 
to  increase  and  improve  the  list  of 
hardy  tree  fruits.  For  this  purpose  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Station  was 
established  at  Morden,  Manitoba.  This 
Station  has  horticulture  for  its  major 


work  and  in  Experimental  Farm  circles 
is  known  as  “W.  T.  Macoun’s  Farm,” 
because  of  the  efforts  the  Dominion 
Horticulturists  put  forward  to  secure 
this  Station  primarily  for  horticultural 
projects. 

At  this  Station  is  a  splendid  collection 
of  hardy  fruits — probably  the  largest 
on  the  continent.  The  Station  was  a 
half  section  farm,  of  which  about  115 
acres  are  devoted  to  horticulture  and 
buildings,  and  of  these  about  80  acres 
are  for  fruit  growing.  Already  45  acres 
are  planted  and  although  the  first  apple 
trees  were  set  out  in  1916,  the  summer 
of  1922  saw  many  barrels  of  apples 
harvested.  The  Station  had  100  varie¬ 
ties  of  standard  and  crab  apples  at  the 
Winnipeg  Garden  Show,  as  well  as 
baskets  of  grapes  of  three  varieties — 
Hungarian,  Alpha  and  Beta. 

A  plant  breeding  greenhouse  and 
storage  house  has  been  erected  and 
there  should  be  continuous  progress  in 
the  development  of  an  enlarged  prairie 
pomology.  Already  there  are  several 
seedling  apples  of  distinct  promise 
showing  up  among  the  25,000  apple 
seedlings  set  out  six  years  ago. 


EARTH9 S  INNOCENCE 

Wrap  me,  kind  Nature,  in  thy  fold  of  dreams, 

Out  from  this  life  and  its  brute  selfishness, 

In  anguished  strivings  for  the  boons  that  bless, 

Its  base  ambitions  and  its  bauble  gleams, 

That  lure  poor  souls,  like  foolish  fish  in  streams, 

From  sunbeam  into  sunbeam,  profitless, 

Make  me  a  part  of  thine  own  happiness, 

Which  by  thy  realm,  honey  nurtured,  teems. 

Give  me  once  more,  thine  olden  innocence 
Of  bird  and  bee;  the  sunshine-built  romance 
Of  hour  to  hour,  by  wood  and  field  and  deep; 

Co-heir  with  those  blithe  wonders  of  thy  fields, 

To  whom  alone  life’s  open  sesame  yields, 

Like  little  children,  morning  flowers  and  sleep. 

—  Wilfred  Campbell. 
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FfplH  AT  farmers  are  beginning  to 
practise  co-operation  was  shown 
during  the  recent  Farmers’  Con¬ 
ference  Week  of  January  9th-12th,  when 
the  annual  Experimental  Union  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association 
of  Western  Ontario  and  a  Markets  Con¬ 
ference.  Each  individual  society  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  of  peculiar  interest  to 
themselves,  and  combined  to  discuss 
matters  of  general  interest.  This  feat¬ 
ure  will  doubtless  be  retained  in  future 
years,  for  it  makes  possible  the  securing 
of  outstanding  leaders,  who  would  not 
consider  it  worth  their  while  to  address 
smaller  audienc.es. 

Regular  students,  short  course  stud¬ 
ents,  and  the  many  who  came  to  Guelph 
purposely  to  attend  the  conference  were 
well  rewarded  for  the  time  spent.  Co¬ 
operative  marketing  was  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion.  “We  have  placed  too 
much  importance  upon  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  have  entirely  neglected  the 
marketing  of  our  produce,’’  was  an  idea 
expressed  many  times  throughout  the 
conference. 

Dr.  T.  Macklin,  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Wisconsin,  was,  without  a 
doubt,  the  best  authority  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  on  Marketing  He  said, 
“When  a  manufacturer  is  starting  in 
business,  the  first  question  he  asks  is, 
‘How  much  can  I  sell?’  With  the 
farmer  it  is,  ‘How  much  can  I  pro¬ 
duce?’  ’’  Dr.  Macklin  very  clearly 
pointed  out,  that  although  at  present 
our  thoughts  are  focused  upon  market¬ 
ing,  we  must  still  keep  other  essential 
factors  in  mind;  the  program  for  the 
future  should  be  a  balanced  program, 
and  should  certainly  include  Marketing. 


But  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
it  was  stated,  is  to  catch  an  ideal  of 
community  spirit  and  of  rural  life — 
an  ideal  of  living  which  will  bring  not 
only  business  success,  but  happiness 
and  contentment. 

A.  M.  Brodie,  B.  S.  A.,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Development  Board,  Toronto, 
explained  the  system  of  Rural  Credits 
now  effective  in  Ontario.  The  terms 
of  the  Rural  Credits  Act  now  provide 
for  the  financing  of  farmers  by  either 
Long  Term  Loans  or  Short  Term  Loans. 
The  Long  Term  Loan  is  for  twenty 
years,  and  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
principal  and  interest  are  payable  in 
twenty  equal  annual  payments.  The 
Short  Term  Loans  require  much  more 
machinery.  This  machinery  consists 
of:  (1)  Thirty  farmers;  (2)  The  local 
township  council;  and  (3)  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government.  Two  thousand 
dollars  is  the  maximum  that  may  be 
borrowed  on  the  Short  Term  Loan. 
With  both  the  long  and  short  term 
loans  the  borrower  must  have  ample 
security  and  a  good  reputation.  But 
these  terms  are  much  easier  than  those 
imposed  by  the  average  loan  company. 

Dr.  Ruddick,  speaking  on  “Markets 
for  Canadian  Dairy  Products,’’  dealt 
at  some  length  with  New  Zealand,  since 
that  sister  colony  is  our  chief  competitor 
on  the  British  market.  He  stated  that 
although  our  cheese  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  New  Zealand,  our  butter  is  of  a 
much  inferior  quality.  Our  trade  with 
Britain,  he  said,  depended  chiefly  upon 
a  regular  supply.  Since  Britain  could 
take  all  of  our  output  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
cheese  to  her  markets,  even  if  the  price 
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was  temporarily  higher  on  other  mar¬ 
kets. 

Professor  W.  T.  Jackman,  of  Toronto 
University,  pointed  out  some  factors 
which  influenced  the  fixation  of  freight 
rates.  Two-thirds  of  a  railway’s  ex¬ 
penses  go  on,  irrespective  of  the  volume 
of  traffic.  Railways  must  therefore 
depend  more  upon  a  large  volume  of 
business  than  upon  high  rates.  The 
aim  of  the  railways,  it  was  claimed,  is 
to  charge  such  a  rate  that  it  will  be 
assured  of  the  greatest  possible  volume 
of  business. 

At  a  banquet  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Central 
Alumni,  C.  R.  Fay,  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  University  of  Toronto,  gave  a 
most  interesting  address  on  the  Roch¬ 


dale  system  of  Consumer’s  Cooperation 
in  Great  Britain.  Having  been  raised 
under  this  system,  Professor  Fay  was 
able  to  make  his  description  very  vivid. 
This  type  of  co-operation  has  been  very 
successful  in  Europe  and  we  sometimes 
wonder  if  costs  in  Canada  would  be 
decreased  if  the  Rochdale  system  were 
to  replace  the  Canadian  system  of  a 
“store  on  every  corner”. 

Many  other  topics  were  dealt  with 
by  very  able  speakers  from  “at  home 
and  abroad”.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  this  little  sketch  may  convey 
something  of  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  conference  to  those  who  were  not 
privileged  to  be  present. 


D) 


off  Fimifts  amid. 
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By  A.  Fulton,  B.  S.  A.,  Government  Cold  Storage  Plant,  Brighton, 

Ontario. 


COLD  storage  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  influencing  the  proper 
merchandising  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  By  the  use  of 
refrigeration  the  old  system  of  “Dump¬ 
ing”  perishable  products  and  glutting 
the  markets  has  been  overcome,  and  the 
selling  season  greatly  extended,  thus 
aiding  in  stabilizing  the  net  returns  to 
the  growers. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  put  into  operation  at  Brighton, 
Ontario,  a  cold  storage  station  to 
demonstrate  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Province  the  use  of  refrigeration 
in  the  careful  marketing  of  orchard 
products. 


The  Government  Cold  Storage  De¬ 
monstration  Station,  which  is  the  official 
title  of  the  plant,  has  a  storing  capacity 
of  100,000  cubic  feet,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  refrigerating  machinery 
of  the  direct  expansion  ammonia  sys¬ 
tem.  Th.e  station  is  centrally  located 
in  the  orchard  sections  of  Northumber¬ 
land  County,  which  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  production  of  apples. 
This  season  of  1922-23  has  been  a 
record  year  for  cold  storage,  having 
had  approximately  11,000  barrels  of 
apples  pass  through  the  plant  of  such 
high  class  varieties  as  Wealthy,  Snow, 
McIntosh,  Spy  and  Russets.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  apples  there  have  been  1,000 
bushels  of  pears,  1,000  crates  of  celery, 
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in  addition  to  experimental  lots  of 
peppers,  tomatoes  and  melons. 

Successful  precooling  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  commences  in  the  orchard  with 
proper  soil  management  and  tree  sani¬ 
tation.  Clean,  well  matured  and  highly 
colored  fruit  for  the  variety  is  the  first 
requirement  for  the  long  keeping  of 
apples  in  cold  storage.  These  condi¬ 
tions  apply  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  such 
as  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Toma¬ 
toes  in  order  to  hold  them  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  length  of  time.  Pears  are  an 
exception  regarding  color,  as  this  fruit 


life  to  live.  They  breathe  in  oxygen 
and  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
food  products  of  fruits  are  made  up 
mainly  of  starches  and  sugars.  These 
starches  are  constantly  undergoing  che¬ 
mical  changes,  breaking  down  into 
the  sugars  and  more  simple  com¬ 
pounds  during  the  ripening  process, 
which  is  most  rapid  after  removal  from 
the  tree,  and  still  greater  if  warm 
weather  prevails.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  cold  temperature  will  hold  back 
these  chemical  changes.  Therefore,  the 
object  of  cold  storage  is  to  postpone 


STATION 


Ontario  Government  Storage,  Brighton,  Ontario 


improves  in  flavor  and  keeping  quality 
when  picked  and  stored  fully  matured 
but  well  on  the  green  side. 

In  a  general  way,  immature  fruit  will 
“go  down”  very  rapidly  in  the  cold 
rooms,  and  with  such  varieties  of  apple 
as  Baldwin  and  Stark,  the  cold  storage 
scald  will  attack  them  early  in  the 
season. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  careful 
handling  that  is  required  with  fruit 
for  Cold  Storage,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  what  a  fruit  is.  All  fruits  are 
living  organisms  and  have  a  definite 


the  final  breakdown  or  death  of  the 
fruit  by  checking  these  processes.  For 
this  purpose  a  temperature  of  between 
31  and  32  degrees  Fahr.  is  considered 
standard  for  the  apple  and  most  fruits. 

Since  fruit  ripens  so  quickly  after 
picking  in  warm  temperatures,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  place  all  fruits  in 
Cold  Storage  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Every  grower  should  aim  to 
pick  and  place  the  fruit  in  the  refrigerat¬ 
ing  rooms  on  the  same  day.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  every  week  apples 
are  exposed  to  climatic  conditions  after 
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picking,  their  life  is  lessened  by  one 
month  in  cold  storage,  and  two  months 
in  common  storage. 

The  Government  Cold  Storage  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  keeping  of 
apples  and  celery.  During  the  season 
of  1921-22,  one  car  of  Spy  apples  placed 
in  storage  on  October  12,  1921,  the  same 
day  of  picking,  and  highly  colored,  were 
held  until  May  1,  1922,  when  they  were 
opened  and  examined  before  placing  on 
the  market.  The  fruit  was  in  perfect 
condition  and  looked  as  though  it  had 
just  been  picked  off  the  trees.  On 
tracing  this  car  to  the  consumer,  in 
each  case  only  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  expressed,  which  clearly  indicated 
the  holding-up  quality  after  leaving  the 
cold  storage. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  most  perishable 
of  cold  storage  products.  One  of  the 
greatest  troubles  to  overcome  is  to 
control  the  moisture  that  accumulates 
in  the  centre  of  the  celery  crates. 
Several  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  hold  the  celery  in  a  dry,  crisp, 
stcculent  condition.  In  brief,  the 
results  have  been  for  long  keeping 
purposes  of  three  months  and  over,  to 


have  the  celery  well-grown  and  large, 
placed  in  the  cold  rooms  unbleached, 
the  same  day  of  pulling.  The  work  in 
the  refrigerator  rooms  requires  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  order  to  control 
the  required  amount  of  moisture. 
Celery  contains  about  85  pei  cent, 
moisture,  which  means  that  the  rooms 
should  be  held  with  the  same  amount 
of  humidity.  If  the  moisture  content 
of  the  rooms  should  be  too  high,  the 
celery  will  be  wet,  which  rapidly  causes 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rooms 
are  too  dry,  wilting  will  be  the  result. 
During  the  past  season,  the  celery  has 
come  through  in  splendid  condition, 
having  been  free  from  excessive  moist¬ 
ure  and  bleaching  a  most  attractive 
pearl  white. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cold  storage 
is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the 
grower  in  successfully  holding  his  pro¬ 
duce  and  obtaining  better  prices.  The 
Brighton  Plant  has  amply  demon¬ 
strated  this  fact.  That  it  has  been 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
growers  is  shown  by  their  patronage  in 
supporting  the  cold  storage,  keeping  it 
filled  to  capacity  the  entire  season. 


Him 


By  W.  H.  Grant,  B.  S.  A. 


WITH  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  Agricultural  Instruction 
Act  of  Canada  came  great 
stimulation  of  agricultural  instruction. 
British  Columbia,  like  the  other  Pro¬ 
vinces,  assumed  a  definite  policy  and 
since  then  development  along  the  lines 
of  that  policy  has  been  taking  place, 
with  changes  from  time  to  time  when 
they  were  necessary. 


In  1914,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibson,  M.M., 
Science  Master  at  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  was  appointed  Director  of 
Elementary  Agricultural  Instruction  for 
the  Province.  This  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  Department  of  Education  and 
on  taking  office,  Mr.  Gibson  immedi¬ 
ately  set  out  to  place  Agriculture  on  the 
curricula  of  the  Public  and  High  Schools 
of  the  Province,  and  to  make  it  a  sub- 
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ject  for  instruction  in  the  Normal 
Schools. 

In  the  public  schools  at  the  present 
time  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study  are 
being  taught  as  one  subject.  That  is  to 
say,  Agriculture  is  being  taught  from 
the  Nature  Study  viewpoint  and  not  as 
a  separate  subject.  It  is  intended  that 
the  other  subjects  should  be  as  closely 
related  as  possible  to  it. 

In  the  High  Schools,  Agriculture  has 
replaced  one  of  the  languages  for  Junior 
Matriculation,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
wish  of  the  school  boards  and  to  the 
students.  A  course  in  the  subject  is 
given  covering  the  main  principles  and 
elastic  enough  to  suit  all  conditions 
found  in  the  Province. 

The  organization  for  instruction  in 
this  work  is  different  in  this  Province 
to  that  in  the  other  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  There  are  the  three  agen¬ 
cies  from  which  the  work  is  carried  on, 
viz.:  The  Department  of  Education, 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  in  the  University. 
The  former  has  charge  of  all  instruction 
of  the  younger  members — in  the  schools 
and  with  the  younger  people  outside 
the  schools.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
side  of  the  work,  such  as,  Inspection  of 
Fruit,  insect  pest  control,  inspection  of 
bees,  live  stock,  etc.  The  Extension 
Branch  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
carries  on  Short  Courses  in  various 
districts  and  on  whatever  subjects  are 
required. 

The  work  of  the  last  two  agencies 
mentioned  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Province  is  divided  into 


districts  with  a  District  Supervisor  in 
each  district.  This  division  is  made 
where  a  school  board  or  two  or  more 
school  boards  elect  to  have  the  work 
carried  on.  As  already  indicated,  the 
subject  is  introduced  on  to  the  curricula 
of  the  schools.  The  district  supervisor 
teaches  Agriculture  in  the  High  Schools 
of  his  district  and  supervises  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study  in 
the  Public  Schools.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  arrangement  makes  for  a 
better  grading  of  the  work  between  the 
two  classes  of  schools  and  allows  for  more 
expert  instruction  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  The  work  of  a  district 
supervisor  is  not  confined  entirely  to 
the  schools,  as  he  is  generally  called 
upon  to  organize  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs 
and  to  oversee  the  work  carried  on  by 
them.  The  practical  side  of  the  work 
is  taken  care  of  by  school-home  gardens 
or  by  school  gardens,  various  projects 
connected  with  livestock,  poultry,  fruit¬ 
growing,  bee-keeping,  etc.  The  super¬ 
vision  of  this  work  takes  up  considerable 
time,  but  brings  the  instructor  into 
closer  contact  with  the  student  and  with 
conditions  in  the  home. 

In  looking  over  the  organizations  of 
the  various  Provinces  for  Agricultural 
instruction  one  cannot  help  but  notice 
the  diversity  of  them  and  in  a  sense 
deplore  that  diversity.  In  order  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  any  teaching  pro¬ 
perly,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
young  people.  Once  maturity  is  reach¬ 
ed,  opinions  are  formed  which  are  very 
difficult  to  change  with  the  young,  their 
minds  are  open  and  receptive,  and  it 
would  seem  that  greatest  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  work  at  this  stage. 
This  is  what  is  being  done  in  British 
Columbia. 
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TUDENTS,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  from  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  in 
Canada,  with  a  few  exceptions,  gathered 
at  Toronto  in  the  Christmas  week  for 
the  first  national  conference  of  students 
ever  held  in  Canada.  Along  with  the 
regular  delegates,  there  wrere  mission¬ 
aries,  speakers,  leaders  and  guests, 
bringing  the  total  attendance  at  the 
conference  to  more  than  seven  hundred. 
An  international  character  was  obvious 
by  the  presence  of  forty-seven  visitors 
from  Great  Britain,  United  States,  West 
Indies,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Serbia  and 
Greece. 

Perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the 
aims  of  such  a  conference  are  rather 
vague.  In  a  word,  let  it  be  explained 
that  the  conference  was  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  to  discuss  and  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  national  and  international 
problems  confronting  this  country. 

Furthermore,  it  was  an  endeavor  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  way  by  which 
we  as  students  might  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  these  vexing  questions.  Let 
it  be  further  explained  that  the  student 
movement  in  Canada  is  only  a  unit  of 
a  much  larger  movement,  The  World 
Student  Christian  Federation.  Par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  w^ar,  the  students  of 
the  world  have  commenced  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  fabric  of  our  present 
civilization.  Youth  suffered  most  in 
the  war  and  now  they  have  been  led  to 
question  the  very  fundamentals  of  the 
civilization  which  culminated  in  the 
greatest  of  wars.  The  young  are  de¬ 


\ughlin,  ’23. 

manding  that  they,  who  suffer  most 
on  such  disastrous  occasions,  be  at  least 
allowed  to  make  searching  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  world  affairs  that  is  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  method  upon  which  the  confer¬ 
ence  proceeded  was  that  of  morning 
addresses  upon  particular  questions, 
followed  by  afternoon  discussion  on 
the  same  subject.  The  evenings  were 
largely  devoted  to  discussions  and  some 
addresses  by  foreign  students  and 
guests. 

Each  morning  at  nine,  Dr.  Herbert 
Gray,  of  Glasgow,  addressed  the  stud¬ 
ents.  Dr.  Gray  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain.  He  won  the  admiration 
of  the  students  by  his  depth  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for,  and  understanding  of  the 
young  people.  He  is  very  human,  frank 
and  sympathetic  towards  ordinary  life. 
He  was  speaking  of  Christianity,  when 
he  said  that  it  was  a  thing  that  must 
not  be  prattled  about — fine  ideals  them¬ 
selves  are  useless.  It  is  only  the  active 
Christian  life  that  can  ever  count.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  Christianity 
has  not  failed,  but  rather  that  we  have 
invented  a  sort  of  substitute — a  mild 
and  harmless  thing.  The  only  require¬ 
ments  are  that  you  attend  church  twice 
on  Sunday  and  once  in  the  week.  There 
is  no  power  or  force  in  it.  The  world 
rightly  laughs  at  these  Christians.  They 
cannot  and  do  not  have  any  power 
against  evil.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  a 
man  who  has  such  strong  convictions 
that  he  left  one  of  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  churches  in  Glasgow  to  work 
amongst  the  slums,  and  to  help  the 
British  students. 
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Professor  Mclvor,  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  addressed  the  conference  on  the 
industrial  problem.  He  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  students  to  present  con¬ 
ditions,  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
worker  is  neglected  and  the  value  of 
property  exalted;  and  he  invited  them 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  industrial  life 
of  the  workers  at  every  opportunity. 

Premier  Drury  set  forth  in  a  masterly 
address  the  acuteness  of  the  rural 
problem.  He  believes  that  at  bottom 
it  is  economic.  He  thinks  that  the 
protective  tariff  is  ruining  the  Canadian 
farmer.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out 
that  a  comfortable  livelihood  was  happi¬ 
ness,  not  wealth;  and  when  the  solution 
was  found,  the  new  life  given  to  the 
nation  would  flow  through  all  channels. 

Other  outstanding  speakers  at  the 
conference  were:  Principal  Oliver,  of 
Saskatoon,  on  the  New  Canadian  ques¬ 
tion;  Hon.  Newton  Rowell,  on  Canada’s 
international  responsibility;  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  on  present  world  conditions; 
and  Dr.  Richard  Roberts,  of  Montreal, 
took  the  service  on  Sunday  morning. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  sessions 
of  the  conference  were  those  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  when  the  stud¬ 
ents  had  the  floor  for  discussion.  There 
was  revealed  as  never  before  the  mind 
of  young  Canada.  Nor  were  the  stud¬ 
ents  backward  in  presenting  their  opin¬ 
ions  before  the  large  audience.  Breadth 
of  appreciation  and  a  desire  for  toler¬ 
ance  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  of  the 
conference.  Here  were  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics,  Hebrews  and  even 
two  Mohammedans  all  in  friendly 
meeting,  discussing  the  national  prob¬ 
lems  and  earnestly  seeking  a  common 
ground  upon  which  they  could  all  work 
together. 


The  desire  for  greater  good-will  be 
tween  the  nations  was  very  strong' 
This  was  evident  in  the  rousing  recep¬ 
tion  given  the  student  from  Germany, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  “Youth”  Move¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  It  seemed  that  the 
desire  of  the  students  for  a  larger  unity 
went  beyond  internationalism, — it  was 
a  reaching  out  for  inter-racial  and  inter¬ 
religious  fellowship. 

The  conference  was  drawn  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  the  last  evening  by  an  address 
from  Dr.  Gray,  who  asserted  that  it 
was  the  most  successful  student  con¬ 
ference  he  ever  attended. 
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r>3  VERY  year  at  this  time  we  are 

"'U  asked:  How  do  I  secure  trees  for 

,  _ /] 

reforesting,  and  how  many  can  I 
get?  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  here. 

Anyone  living  in  Ontario  may  obtain 
trees  fcr  reforesting  purpcses  from  the 
government  nurseries  free.  The  reason 
they  are  supplied  free  is  because  the 
government  is  anxious  to  encourage  the 
reforesting  of  waste  areas  in  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Province.  To  secure 
trees,  write  to  the  Forestry  Branch, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  for  an 
application  form,  and  for  literature.  By 
return  mail,  the  Forestry  Department 
will  send  the  form  and  literature,  stating 
the  varieties  of  pines  and  hardwoods 
available  and  the  conditions  of  soil 
under  which  these  varieties  thrive  best. 
The  applicant  will  then  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  varieties  best  suited  for  his 
land  and  purposes. 

Each  applicant  may  secure  enough 
to  reforest  two  acres  but  no  more,  and 
he  must  pay  the  express  on  the  trees 
from  the  government  nursery  to  his 
nearest  railway  station. 

In  answer  to  the  question — How 
many  trees  does  it  take  for  an  acre? — 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Bulletin  209, 
Farm  Forestry,  Page  20.  I  would 
recommend  planting  hardwoods  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  would  take  1,210 
trees  per  acre,  and  in  the  case  of  coni¬ 
fers,  do  not  plant  less  than  five  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  would  take 
1,720  trees  per  acre. 

In  reply  to  the  question — How  many 
trees  can  two  men  plant  in  a  day? — it 
all  depends.  Two  experienced  men, 


working  in  light  soil,  will  plant  an  acre 
a  day — if  they  work  hard.  Speed 
should  not  be  attempted  the  first  day, 
for  if  a  root  is  not  well  covered  and  the 
soil  tightly  pressed  with  the  heel  around 
the  trunk,  the  tree  will,  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  die.  Use  common  sense  and 
you  won’t  go  far  astray. 

When  should  the  reforesting  be  done? 
Just  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  get  on 
the  land  in  the  spring,  and  can  shove  a 
spade  a  foot  into  the  ground.  The 
applicant  will  be  notified  by  mail,  the 
day  the  trees  are  to  be  shipped  from  the 
nursery. 

How  large  are  the  trees  when  they 
arrive?  That  depends  on  the  variety 
and  on  the  season.  The  majority  of 
varieties  will  not  .be  over  a  foot  in 
height.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  A  tree  of  that  size  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  surviving  the  first  year 
than  a  larger  one.  Such  trees  are  easier 
to  handle  and  cost  less  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  On  a  two-acre  order,  the  express 
will  be  quite  small.  The  trees  arrive 
in  crates  and  the  roots  are  covered  with 
damp  moss. 

Keep  the  roots  damp  until  the  tree 
is  planted.  Once  a  root  gets  dry,  the 
tree  will  die.  A  hardwood  will  stand 
more  drying  than  a  conifer,  and  still 
pull  through.  If  the  trees  cannot  be 
planted  soon  after  arrival,  put  the  roots 
in  a  trench  and  cover  firmly  with  damp 
earth.  If  this  trench  is  in  the  shade 
and  out  of  the  wind  they  will  be  safe  for 
a  week.  But  the  better  plan  is  to  plant 
as  soon  as  the  trees  arrive.  When 
carrying  them  from  the  boxes  to  the 
planting  area,  have  the  roots  in  a  pail 
(Continued  on  page  IX) 
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AT  THE  conclusion  of  the  Markets’ 
Conference,  Prof.  Leitch  stated 
that  agriculture  was  suffering 
from  too  many  producers  on  the  land. 
This  is  a  statement  which  should 
stimulate  the  thought  of  every  student 
in  agriculture;  and  especially  so  if  he 
intends  returning  to  the  farm. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  economist 
the  assertion  is  no  doubt  true.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  put  the  farm  on  a  business 
basis  if  we  continue  to  increase  the 
number  of  producers.  They  are  all 
seeking  the  same  objective — to  sell 
more.  The  fewer  there  are,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage 
to  the  individual  farmers  remaining. 

But  however  true  this  may  be  from 
the  economic  viewpoint,  we  are  losing 
sight  of  many  aspects  of  the  situation. 


When  we  set  out  to  put  farming  on  a 
business  basis,  to  make  it  an  industry, 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  farm  is 
above  all  other  places  the  ideal  situation 
for  the  home.  The  endeavour  to  make 
money  from  the  farm,  in  the  popular 
sense,  turns  farm  life  into  drudgery. 
The  result  is  not  worthy  of  the  increased 
effort.  A  reasonable  amount  of  well- 
directed  labour  will  provide  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  and  a  home.  That  must  be 
our  objective,  the  one  which  led  our 
forefathers  to  leave  the  old  countries 
and  endure  the  hardships  of  pioneering. 

The  much-talked-of  rural  problem 
must  be  considered  in  its  national 
aspect.  History  offers  abundant  proof 
that,  when  an  empire  lost  its  foothold 
on  the  land,  it  collapsed.  The  stability 
of  a  nation  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
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upon  the  number  of  people  on  the  land, 
on  the  number  of  homes  within  it.  We 
cannot  regard  the  question  as  one  of 
bringing  more  money  to  existing  farmers 
by  cutting  down  the  number  of  farmers. 
Xo  country  can  be  on  a  firm  foundation 
with  too  great  a  majority  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  cities.  We  must  have  all  the 
homes  possible  on  the  land. 

The  modern  standards  of  living, 
which  make  us  so  interdependent,  have 
brought  with  them  many  evils  which 
nearly  over-balance  the  good  effected. 
If  they  have  failed  we  must  seek  else¬ 
where.  By  doing  without  some  of  the 
“indispensable"  modern  luxuries  and 
pleasures  we  need  not  lower  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  life,  much  mere  important  than 
high  standards  of  living. 

An  outstanding  factor,  causing  the 
rural  problem,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  man  of  aver¬ 
age  ability  to  establish  himself  on  the 
land.  He  sees  before  him  a  life  of  in¬ 
cessant  toil,  working  to  pay  for  his  land 
and  later  for  improvements.  If  our 
objective  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
farmers  in  order  to  benefit  their  financial 
condition  we  are  not  going  to  help  him, 
rather  will  we  aggravate  the  situation. 
A  dozen  self-supporting  homes,  each 
selling  a  small  surplus  are  vastly  superior 
— from  a  national  standpoint — to  one 


farmer  with  a  bank  account  and  the 
other  eleven  in  the  city. 

The  man  who  has  his  farm  paid  for, 
or  has  inherited  it,  does  not  suffer 
acutely  when  hard  times  come.  His 
living  at  least  is  assured  and,  if  he  has 
been  wise,  he  has  a  comfortable  home. 
But  when  the  young  farmer  has  to  sell 
enough  produce  each  year  to  pay  a 
stipulated  amount,  the  future  is  enough 
to  daunt  the  bravest.  Better  prices  for 
farm  produce  may  help,  yet  it  was  no 
easier  to  buy  a  farm  when  we  had  prices 
at  war  levels. 

What  then  is  the  solution  The 
majority  of  farms  will  yield  a  living  and 
a  home,  once  they  are  paid  for.  Every¬ 
one  cannot  inherit  his  farm,  nor  does  he 
want  it  given  to  him.  Yet  there  are 
many  unoccupied  farms  in  Ontario, 
paying  little  more  than  taxes.  In  the 
cities  are  many  country  boys  and  immi¬ 
grant  farmers  earning  a  meagre  living. 
There  is  need  for  adjustment,  be  it 
nationalization  of  land  or  a  scheme  yet 
to  be  developed. 

And  the  greatest  need  of  all  is  for  a 
changed  set  of  ideals.  We  must  replace 
the  materialistic,  present-day,  bank- 
account  outlook  on  life  with  something 
finer  and  more  in  keeping  with  “the 
vaster  plan”. 


Qua  M®lht 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Department  on  the  recent  change 
they  have  instituted  in  lecturing.  By 
giving  a  mimeographed  outline  of  the 
lecture  to  each  student,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  period  they  have 
lessened  the  irksome  and  often  difficult 
task  of  taking  careful  notes  while  trying 
to  follow  intelligently  everything  the 
lecturer  has  to  say. 


Much  has  been  said  against  the  note¬ 
taking  system.  At  best  we  can  only 
hope  to  write  down  the  important 
headings.  Even  then  we  are  apt  to 
miss  some  items  the  lecturer  considers 
important.  Our  memories  must  be 
relied  on  and  memory  is  very  fickle. 
During  the  process  of  note-taking  the 
student  becomes  a  stenographer,  and 
naturally  his  interest  suffers. 
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If  the  example  of  the  Botanical  De¬ 
partment  could  be  followed  more  gener¬ 
ally  some  of  the  evils  would  be  done 
away  with.  There  are  those  who  might 
believe  that  they  could  pass  exams,  by 
skipping  the  odd  lecture  and  later 
getting  the  past  day’s  outline.  How¬ 
ever,  Prof.  Howitt  overcame  that  diffi¬ 
culty  with  his  usual  foresight.  He 
stated  emphatically  that  a  doctor’s 
certificate  would  be  necessary  to  secure 
back  numbers. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual 
report  of  William  Brown,  Professor  of 


Agriculture  at  the  College  in  1879,  is 
interesting.  Although  written  forty- 
four  years  ago  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  present  day  educational  system. 

"I  respectfully  apprehend  then,  that 
we  do  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
digestion  of  lectures.  There  is  posi¬ 
tively  little  or  no  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  process  of  note-taking;  and 
as,  on  an  average,  there  are  only  about 
two  hours  of  daily  study,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  a  young  mind  in 
such  time  can  store  up  one-half  of  what 
took  three  men  three  hours  to  impart.” 


Em  Pa§§Ims 


Pictures  of  college  scenes  and  incidents 
are  interesting  both  to  graduates  and 
to  students.  They  not  only  serve  to 
brighten  up  the  magazine  but  they 
make  your  Reviews  a  better  record  for 
you  after  graduation.  There  are  many 
amateur  photographers  here.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  find  them.  If  you  have  some 
good  snaps  we  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

*  * 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  trophies  won  by 
students  in  athletic  and  other  competi¬ 
tions,  have  never  been  engraved  with 
the  names  of  the  winners.  It  would  be 
a  wise  policy  to  keep  them  engraved  to 
date  each  year.  Last  year  when  Frank 
Carson  successfully  won  the  Cross  Coun¬ 
try  Cup  for  the  third  time,  the  shields  had 
to  be  affixed  for  the  three  years  before 
it  could  be  presented.  Not  only  does 
it  interest  visitors  to  see  who  won  the 
cups  but  students  should  know  who 


have  been  the  outstanding  men  attend¬ 
ing  the  College  in  the  past. 

*  *  * 

As  far  as  we  can  recall,  the  Review 
has  had  only  three  contributions  from 
the  present  second  year  and  none  what¬ 
ever  from  the  first  year.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  The  magazine  should 
be  representative  of  the  entire  College. 
Unless  the  junior  years  are  interested 
we  can  never  make  it  so. 

Regard  the  Review  as  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Here  is  your  chance  to  do  a 
little  independent  thinking.  Even  if 
your  contributions  are  not  published, 
your  time  will  not  have  been  wasted. 
Imputations  are  occasionally  made  that 
we,  as  students,  never  think.  That  is  a 
serious  allegation  to  bring  against  nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  “flower  of  Canada.” 
If  you  aren’t  thinking,  what  is  the 
reason? 

Unless  we  can  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  first  and  second  years,  every  branch 
of  student  activity  will  suffer  sooner  or 
later. 
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ON  Friday,  January  5th,  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  dance  (chiefly  dance) 
was  held  in  Macdonald  Hall, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  Literary 
Society. 

Dancing  on  both  the  first  and  second 
floors  commenced  at  7.45  and  continued 
until  11.30  p.m.  The  male  section  of 
the  student  body  presented  itself  en 
masse,  outnumbering  the  female  sec¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr  Paul  Jones  and  of  a  few  tag  dances, 
everyone  slid  a  foot  on  the  hardwood 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  length  of  time. 
A  pronounced  feature  of  the  evening 
was  that  dancing  in  the  lower  room 
was  not  nearly  as  popular  as  upstairs 
in  the  gymnasium;  the  presence  of  the 
College  Orchestra,  the  alleged  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  upper  floor,  and  the  oft-stated 
fact  that  man  is  a  gregarious  animal — 
all  had  something  to  do  with  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt.  However,  it 


augers  well  for  the  promotion  of  amateur 
college  talent. 

When  the  end  came — alas!  all  too 
soon — the  crowd  seemed  to  regret  the 
necessity  for  a  hasty  dispersal,  except 
perhaps  the  unattached  males  who  for 
the  last  hour  had  been  in  that  unenvi¬ 
able  frame  of  mind,  the  “half  turn  to 
go  yet  turning  stay.” 

Thus  another  night  of  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  passed.  Still  the  predominant 
sentiment  was  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  thanks  are  due  to  the 
committees  of  the  Union  Literary 
Society,  to  the  purveyors  of  music,  and 
to  all  who  helped — including  our  dance 
partners — to  make  the  affair  what  it 
was — “a  night  of  gliding  dance,  of 
laughter,”  and  “I’m  awfully  sorry,  I 
have  every  one  taken.” 

All  who  attended  are  sorry,  too,  that 
these  receptions  are  held  but  once  a 
term. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  January 
17th,  the  College  Arena  was  the  scene 
of  a  large  gathering  of  gayly  and 
picturesquely  costumed  pleasure  seekers. 
On  hard  smooth  ice  the  Zulu  warriors, 
the  Wild  Man  from  Borneo,  Indians, 
Cy  Perkins  and  his  Wife,  Highland  lads 
and  lassies,  Pierots  and  Fierottes,  Bo- 
peep,  Jockeys,  Frolic,  Toreador,  Jacky 


Coogan  Bushwacker,  Pantry  Shelf, 
Cafeteria,  and  many  other  gorgeously 
attired  skaters  flashed  around  the  rink. 
Three  bands  were  allowed  exclusively 
for  those  costumed,  and  in  that  time  the 
judges,  Mrs.  Galbraith,  Miss  McKiel 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  were  able  to  select 
those  deserving  prizes. 

After  the  judging  was  completed,  one 
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band  was  given  for  the  lady  skaters 
present.  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Smith  and  Mr. 
G.  Scott  had  the  difficult  task  of  select¬ 
ing  the  most  graceful  skater.  The  prize 
was  won  by  Miss  Greta  Moore,  College 
Heights.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
event  a  relay  race  was  held.  The  ladies 
made  three  rounds  alone,  the  gentlemen 
three  rounds,  and  the  final  three  rounds 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  couples. 
M  iss  Greta  Moore  and  Mr.  Schneiker 
were  the  winners. 

The  following  six  bands  were  open  to 
all  skaters  and  everybody  enjoyed  the 
best  ice  of  the  season.  A  short  inter¬ 
mission  allowed  the  skaters  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  partaking  of  the  light  refresh¬ 
ments. 


The  final  six  bands  were  devoted  to 
moccassin  dancing.  The  evening’s  pro¬ 
gramme  was  one  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  varied  ever  held  in  our  Arena, 
and  great  credit  is  due  the  management 
as  well  as  those  who  came  in  costume 
for  the  success  of  the  evening. 

Prize  Winners 

Best  Costumed  Lady — 1st,  Miss  S. 
Schwam;  2nd,  Lorna  Schell. 

Best  Costumed  Gentleman — 1st,  W. 
D.  E.  Donaldson;  2nd,  R.  T.  Hawkins. 

Best  Costumed  Couple — 1st,  Miss 
Minnes  and  Miss  F.  Kelly;  2nd,  Miss 
M.  McLuhan  and  Miss  J.  Tracey. 

Best  Comic — Stanley. 

Best  Lady  Skater — Miss  Greta  Moore. 


As  has  been  the  custom  for  over  forty 
years,  many  young  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  Winter  Short  Courses 
offered  by  the  College.  Although  the 
work  is  supplemented,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  three  month’s  courses 
being  held  in  many  of  the  Counties,  the 
attendance  is  very  nearly  up  to  last 
year’s  mark. 

In  January  the  number  of  registra¬ 


tions  was  as  follows: 

Agriculture . 27 

Poultry . . 35 

Stock  and  Seed  Judging . 70 

Drainage .  4 


Factory  Dairy  (Three  Months) . 39 

During  February  and  March  the 
remainder  of  the  Courses  will  be  held, 
namely : 


ait  itk®  G„  Ac  Co 

Horticulture,  Floriculture  and  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  Dairy  Courses  in 
Farm  Dairy,  Cow-Testing  for  Cow- 
owners  and  Official  Testers,  Ice  Cream 
Making,  Soft  Cheese  and  a  Special 
Course  in  Creamery  Work,  Farm  Power. 

It  is  regrettable  that  not  enough 
applications  were  received  for  the  Home 
Community  Course  to  warrant  its  being 
put  on.  An  attractive  and  instructive 
program  had  been  arranged.  Talks 
were  to  have  been  given  by  the  heads 
of  all  college  departments  on  subjects 
dealing  more  intimately  with  rural  life. 

Interesting  entertainments  were  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  evenings.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  held  the  course,  its 
benefits  would  have  been  far-reaching. 


On  January  9th,  the  New  Dairy 
Building  was  formally  opened.  Dairy¬ 
men  and  ex-students-  from  all  parts  of 
the  Province  were  present. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  prior  to  introducing 


the  chairman  for  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Allen,  described  the  progress  of  the 
dairy  department  for  the  past  thirty- 
two  years  —  progress  which  made  the 
necessity  of  a  new  building  expedient. 
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The  professor  then  spoke  of  the  Hon. 
Manning  Doherty  as  ‘'one  who  does 
things,”  and  thanked  him  on  behalf  of 
the  dairymen  of  the  Province  for  making 
the  new  building  possible. 

With  a  wealth  of  literary  references, 
President  Reynolds  gave  a  brief  resume 
of  dairying,  showing  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Scriptures  it  had  been  so  long 
practiced,  that  it  passed  into  the  realm 
of  the  proverb.  He  recalled  the  earlier 
superstition  of  the  Shakespearian  period 
connected  with  dairying,  showing  how 
the  industry  is  an  old  art  but  a  recfcnt 
science. 

“I  am  glad  this  building  has  been 
erected  during  Prof.  Dean’s  time,”  said 
the  Hon.  Manning  Doherty,  on  being 
introduced,  “as  only  those  who  know 
how  he  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  in  the  early  nineties  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  hardships  he  encountered 
as  a  pioneer  of  the  dairy  industry.” 

“Such  an  edifice  is  justified  because, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  there  is  no  more 
important  branch  of  agriculture  than 
that  of  dairying.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  has  enormous  dairy  possibili¬ 
ties.  With  the  new  equipment  this 
College  will  become  the  fountain  of 
dairy  knowledge  for  this  industry,  and 
all  commercial  firms  will  feel  it  necessary 
to  keep  in  close  touch  wdth  this  depart¬ 
ment.  This  institution  will  throw  a 
light  on  all  dairy  science  and  research.” 

Dr.  J.  A.  Ruddick  showed  the  need 
of  more  specially  trained  dairy  technic¬ 
ians  and  regretted  the  fact  that  more 
dairy  research  was  not  carried  on  in 
this  country. 

Several  others  gave  short  addresses, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Newman, 
Wilson,  H.  S.  Johnston,  Mark  Sprague, 
J.  A.  McFeeters  and  Mrs.  Laura  Rose 
Stephens. 

After  singing  the  National  Anthem, 
refreshments  were  served.  A  splendid 
musical  program  was  provided  through¬ 


out  the  evening  by  the  college  orchestra, 
college  male  octette  and  a  solo  by  Geo. 
Wish  art. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  dairy 
building  another  page  of  history  has 
been  turned.  We  congratulate  Prof. 
Dean  and  his  staff,  and  trust  as  the 
science  of  dairying  continues  to  pro¬ 
gress,  that  this  department  will  continue 
to  be  felt  as  a  great  dynamic  force. 

N.  H.  M.  ’23. 


Soecer  suad  Trask  Bains® 

There  have  been  a  remarkable  num¬ 
ber  of  “top-notch”  dances  within  the 
past  few  months,  but  we  w^ould  like  to 
maintain  that  the  Soccer  and  Track 
Dance,  held  on  January  15th,  in  the 
College  Gymnasium,  very  nearly  sur¬ 
passed  them  all. 

Our  entertainers  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
floor,  and  for  the  glorious  array  of 
bunting  with  wThich  they  festooned  the 
ceiling  and  walls.  High  up  among  the 
flags  the  lights  glowed  through  their 
martial  decorations  down  on  the  laugh¬ 
ter-loving  crowd,  who  chased  the  fleet¬ 
ing  hours  wdth  flying  feet ;  and  a  merrier 
party  we  have  rarely  seen. 

The  variety  of  the  ladies’  dresses  was 
inspiring,  but  more  inspiring  still  was 
the  appearance  here  and  there  of  an 
isolated  dress  suit,  which  always  adds 
a  touch  of  refinement  to  an  informal 
dance. 

The  music  rendered  by  the  college 
orchestra  was  full  of  “pep”  and  gave 
us  an  excellent  appetite  for  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  sandwiches  served  during  the  inter¬ 
mission. 

Our  patronesses  were:  Mrs.  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Galbraith  and  Miss  McKiel. 
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Winter  Term  Dance 


This  dance  was  held  on  Friday, 
January  12th,  under  the  patronage  of 
Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Gal¬ 
braith  and  Miss  Cruickshank. 

The  three  conditions  essential  to  a 
successful  evening  of  this  kind  were 
enjoyed  by  all.  There  was  sufficient 
room  to  dance  in,  the  affair  was  abso¬ 
lutely  informal  and  the  orchestra  seemed 
determined  to  surpass  their  already 
well-established  reputation.  One  dancer 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  music  had 
the  fascination  of  the  bewitching  strains 


played  by  the  Pied  Piper.  In  fact,  the 
music  was  life  itself,  and  who  doesn’t 
enjoy  life? 


M  iss  M.  Montgomery,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  college  dming  hall  since 
1916,  resigned  from  that  position  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fall  term.  Miss  Mc- 
Kiel,  who  graduated  from  Macdonald 
Institute  with  Class  T9,  is  now  dietitian. 
Miss  Langton,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Institute,  with  ’21,  is  assistant. 


C®mm 


After -Thoughts  of  a  Visit  to  College 


This  morning  I  cannot  settle  down 
to  work.  I  have  glanced  through  The 
Globe — and,  by-the-by,  become  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  I  ought  to  vote 
both  “yes”  and  “no” — thence  to  a  large 
pile  of  correspondence  which  almost 
shrieks  for  replies.  It  has  waited,  it 
can  wait,  let  it  wait!  I  have  no  feeling 
for  duty;  creditors  are  as  much  to  me 
as  the  snow  I  lightly  foot  aside  from 
the  garden  path;  requests  for  “an  early 
reply”  or  my  “prompt  attention”  leave 
me  untouched.  I  am  not  normal.  I 
have  lost  touch  with  things.  And  all 
because  of  you,  dear  College. 

You  invited  me  to  The  Returned 
Men’s  Club  Dance.  With  joy  I  accept¬ 
ed.  Although  recognized  in  my  own 
year,  I  am  practically  a  stranger  at 
Mac  Hall.  But  you,  oh  most  bene¬ 
ficent  of  Foster-Mothers,  found  for  me 
a  partner.  Knowing  of  old  the  trepida¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  always  compelled 
to  “pull  myself  together”  and  “face  the 
music”  of  the  fair,  [elusive  sex,  you  gave 
into  my  anxious  keeping  a  damsel  after 


mine  own  heart.  Yes,  truly,  hath  she 
revolutionized  my  former  ideals  of  the 
complimentary  powers  of  attraction  for 
which  Mac  Hall  has  an  unchallengeable 
name.  Graceful,  dignified,  of  quiet 
manner  and  facsinating  voice,  the  gods 
have  been  good  to  her  in  more  ways 
than  is  usually  their  practice.  In  fact 
she  is  as  interesting  as  she  is  pretty, 
But  above  all  (perhaps  I  had  better 
change  that  to  “in  spite  of  all”)  she 
treated  me  not  as  a  Man  of  the  World, 
but  as  an  undergraduate,  common  or 
garden.  My  pride  knew  not  where  to 
lay  her  haughty  head! 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  unhinged? 
Can  you  expect  my  thoughts  to  grapple 
with  polite,  succinct  business  phrases, 
when  every  minute,  memories  of  the 
old  familiar  faces,  the  friendly  hand¬ 
shake  of  real  sincerity,  the  carnivorous 
clatter  of  knife  and  fork  so  cheering  to 
the  hunger-clad  multitude  in  the  Dining 
Hall,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  haunt¬ 
ing  thrill  of  that  “Moonlight  Waltz,” 
rush  across  my  tired  mind,  and  carry 
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me  back  to  the  fullest  realization  that 
has  ever  come  to  me  of  what  “College 
Life”  meant  in  those  two  short 
years  when  I  darkened  every  doorway 
it  was  possible  for  a  young  student  to 
discover? 

My  Student-Mother,  what  have  you 
done  to  me?  I  am  a  City  Man.  I  shake 
hands,  and  discuss  weighty  affairs  with 
persons  of  authority.  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  certain  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community.  I  am 
greeted  with  that  overwhelming  appel¬ 
lation  of  MR.  And  I  have  to  live  up 
to  it,  dress  up  to  it,  lunch  up  to  it,  and 
put  my  hand  (so  often!)  in  my  pocket 
up  to  it.  Yet  I  come  back  to  you, 
where  my  worldly  position  is  unknown, 
and  am  received  with  open  arms  as 
fully  one  of  your  beloved  children  as 
if  I  were  engrossed  with  my  “Thesis”. 


I  am  hardly  conscious  of  ever  having 
left  you  for  one  moment. 

What  have  you  done  to  me?  I  will 
tell  you.  You  have  given  me  so 
bounteously  of  your  “College  Spirit,” 
of  your  fellow-feeling  for  a  MAN — be 
he  rich  or  poor,  cultured  or  rough,  clever 
or  mediocre;  of  youi  ideals  that  to 
“play  the  game”  and  be  worthy  of  life 
are  the  only  ambitions  to  be  valued, 
that  I  turn  to  you,  as  I  can  turn  to  no 
other,  for  strength  to  fight  my  way, 
inspiration  to  guide  my  actions,  and 
faith  to  fulfil  my  task.  I  am  supposed 
to  have  learnt  many  things  within  your 
walls.  This  I  shall  always  remember 
with  pride  and  almost  a  thrill  of  wonder 
— “I  am  a  part  of  you,  and  you  of  me. 
And  the  world  cannot  separate  us.” 

Three-and-Twenty. 


“Unhook  the  west  Port  and  let  us  gang  free, 
For  it’s  up  wi’  the  bonnets  o’  Bonnie  Dundee.” 


57ITH  Curly’s  bagpipes  skirling 
\/\/  this  famous  song  and  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
leading  the  Grand  March,  24’s  Con- 
versat  was  away  to  a  joyful  start,  and 
it  was  a  joyful  affair  from  then  till  the 
finish. 

Why  analyze  in  petty  detail  such  a 
memorable  event?  We  who  were  there 
have  each  of  us  our  own  particular 


memories.  Why  recall  those  delicious 
moments  in  the  dim  alcove  behind  the 
bamboo  screen,  or  the  thrill  on  looking 
down  from  the  balcony  on  the  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  many-hued  dresses  and  dark 
suits.  These  are  our  personal  property, 
part  of  our  recollections  of  a  wonderful 
Conversat. 

What  goes  to  make  up  the  success  of 
an  evening  of  this  kind?  Is  it  the 
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music?  Ever  since  Jardine  brought  his 
merry  men  up  to  play  for  23 ’s  Hallow¬ 
e’en  Dance  he  has  been  our  one  best 
bet,  and  his  mus:c  has  delighted  us 
more  and  more  each  succeedmg  visit. 
There  :s  something  about  the  quality 
of  his  music  which  satisfies  every  taste. 
His  wa’tzes  are  the  epitome  of  slow 
stateliness — his  two-steps  recall  the 
kind  of  dancing  our  mother’s  used  to  do 
— and  his  one-steps  and  fox-trots  set 
one’s  feet  following  their  rythmic  mo¬ 
tion  with  untiring  ease.  His  program 
was  well  chosen  and  contained  num¬ 
bers  of  a  semi-class:cal  nature,  p’ayed 
with  the  lilting  precision  of  perfect 
dance  time,  as  well  as  the  best  of  Jazz, 
done  with  that  real  syncopat'on  which 
is  rarely  heard  nowadays.  From  “Blos¬ 
som  Time’’  to  “The  Parade  of  the 
Wooden  Soldiers,’’  that  orchestra  kept 
us  “on  our  toes,’’  and  when  the  last 
waltz  was  over,  played  “God  Save  the 
King”  with  a  dignity  and  reverence 
which  we  wish  were  more  often  asso- 
crated  with  our  Nat  onal  Anthem. 

The  feeding  arrangement  would  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting  epicure. 
As  we  approached  the  erstwh’le  Cafe¬ 
teria  a  quarnt  sign,  “The  Three  Musty 
Beers,”  gave  us  a  hint  as  to  our  destina¬ 
tion  and  nside  were  the  verifications  of 
our  suspicions.  Here  was  a  veritable 
reincarnation  of  “Ye  Olde  English 
Inne,”  with  its  gloomy  nterior,  its  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  battle  and  the  chase,  its 
swords,  cutlasses  and  ancient  “flnt- 
locks,”  and  the  ubiquitous  s’gn  so 
farm  iar  to  the  English  traveller  “Gui- 
ness’  Dublin  Stout  on  Draught.”  The 
waiters  completed  the  picture,  with 
their  sidewhiskers,  aprons  and  o’d- 
fashioned  “stock”  ties.  One  almost 
expected  to  get  a  portion  “Ye  olde 
venison  pastey,”  or  a  bit  of  steaming 
pudding  with  brandy  sauce.  Instead, 
on  long  tables,  innocent  of  covering  we 
found  a  dainty  mould  of  chxken  salad 


flanked  by  celery  and  a  buttered  scone. 
Just  as  we  began  to  wonder  what  came 
next  the  major-domo  (the  efficient  Mr. 
Donaldson)  sounded  a  peculiar  tune  on 
the  set  of  Sw'ss  bells  in  the  corner  and 
— presto — ice-cream,  cakes,  and  coffee 
replaced  our  empty  plates.  No  hurry, 
no  confusion,  just  a  quiet  satisfying 
luncheon  served  amid  restful  surround¬ 
ings.  For  or  ginality  and  completeness 
this  year’s  refreshment  arrangements 
certainly  surpassed  anything  heretofore. 

In  many  other  ways  the  Committee 
showed  their  thoughtful  efficiency.  The 
naturalistic  scheme  of  decorations  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  converted  the  staid 
dining  hall  into  a  refreshing  out-door 
scene  with  all  four  seasons  admirably 
depicted  in  the  different  rendezvous. 
The  stone-rimmed  pool  in  the  south  al¬ 
cove  was  not  the  least  popular  or  the 
sitting  out  rooms,  although  we  did  hear 
that  one  couple  wandered  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain  and  forgot  about  sup¬ 
per  till  it  was  too  late!  No  matter,  it’s 
over  with  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
sympathize  with  the  Mac  Hall  Junior 
who,  a  week  before  the  dance  was  heard 
to  remark:  “O  dear,  just  think:  a  week 
from  to-day  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to!” 

The  Conversat  is  the  highlight  of  our 
social  life  at  the  College,  and  “24’s” 
rea’izing  this,  engineered  for  us  a  dance 
which  was  a  credit  to  the  institution 
and  a  joy  to  the  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  who  attended. 

O.  R.  E.,  ’23. 


Life  is  a  mission.  Every  other  de¬ 
finition  of  life  is  false,  and  leads  all  who 
accept  it  astray.  Religion,  science, 
philosophy,  though  still  at  variance 
upon  many  points,  all  agree  in  this,  that 
every  existence  is  an  aim. — Mazzini. 
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AroMimdl  the  Mall 


MACITES  are  getting  plenty  of 
exercise  this  winter.  We  see 
large  parties  off  snow-shoeing 
daily.  Then  the  attractions  of  the  old 
toboggan  hill  behind  the  Hall  are  proven 
by  numbers  of  outdoor  enth  usiasts.  Also 
a  great  many  of  the  girls  patronize  the 
rink,  two  nights  a  week  and  Saturday 
afternoons. 


A  few  energetic  souls  turned  out 
Saturday  morning,  January  13th,  for 
the  first  hockey  practice  and  attempted 
to  wield  a  hockey  stick  for  the  good  of 
the  cause.  What  matters  it  if  the  coach 
did  smile  and  the  puck  travelled  slowly 
— the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the  game 
were  present.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Western  Puck  Shooters  may  challenge 
the  girls  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country. 


On  January  10th,  the  Senior  Students 
of  Macdonald  Institute  were  fortunate 
in  hearing  a  brief  talk  by  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell.  Miss  Campbell  was  a  graduate  of 
Macdonald  in  1913,  and  is  now  in  the 
Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Miss  Campbell  spoke 
briefly  of  the  increasing  field  for  dieti¬ 
tians  and  nutritional  workers.  She  also 
spoke  of  her  own  work,  advocating  an 
increased  use  of  milk.  Everyone  bene- 
fitted  by  this  talk,  and  wished  that 
Miss  Campbell  could  have  spared  more 
time  to  us. 


Sports 

The  basket-ball  team  this  year  is 
going  to  be  excellent  from  all  reports. 
The  girls  have  turned  out  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  practises  and  are  now  in 
great  condition  for  the  coming  games. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

January  20th — Niagara  Falls  at  Guelph. 
January  27th — Mac  Hall  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

February  10th— Mac  Hall  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

February  17th — St.  Catharines  at 

Guelph. 

Macdonald  Hall  and  Guelph  Col¬ 
legiate  teams  played  Saturday,  13th 
January,  the  score  being  10-8  in  favour 
of  Macdonald  Hall. 


Keen  interest  is  shown  in  the  Mac¬ 
donald  Branch  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Rifle 
Association.  Two  silver  spoons,  en¬ 
graved,  are  being  awarded  every  week, 
for  the  highest  scores.  The  Range,  in 
the  basement  of  Macdonald  Hall,  is 
considered  the  best  on  the  campus. 


There  has  been  practise  regularly  for 
baseball.  The  manager  tells  us  she  has 
excellent  material  and  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  some  good  games. 


Miss  Dorothy  Kent,  ’21,  is  doing 
Welfare  Work  in  New  York. 

Kay  Freel,  ’22,  is  now  in  Los  Angeles. 
Dot  Hagey,  ’22,  is  also  holidaying  in 
California. 
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Lenah  Field,  '22,  is  taking  her  pupil 
work  in  Sick  Children’s  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Alex  Hoard,  ’22,  is  dietitian  in  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cafeteria,  Brantford. 


The  following  Mac  Girls  are  at 

present  in  Winnipeg: 

Kathleen  E.  Dowler,  T5,  Household 
Science  Instructor,  Isaac  Brook 
School ; 

Vera  Douglas,  ’21,  H.  S.  Instructor, 
Alexander  School; 

Myrtle  Hayward,  T5,  Director  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Institutes; 

Adelene  Staples,  T8,  H.  S.  Instructor, 
King  Edward  School; 

Dorothy  Bishop,  T9,  H.  S.  Instructor, 
William  Whyte  School; 

Lean  Grothier,  T4,  H.  S.  Instructor, 
William  Whyte  School; 

Sue  C.  Irwin,  H.  S.  Instructor,  St. 
John’s  Technical  School; 

Florence  Irwin,  T5,  H.  S.  Instructor, 
Earl  Grey  School; 

Jean  Garrow,  T8,  633  Furby  Street; 

Evelyn  McLean,  T9,  Dietitian,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital; 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Guild,  T5,  nee  Mary  Kelso, 
H.  S.  Instructor,  Mary  Kelso  School; 

Lenore  Panton,  T4,  Dietitian,  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College; 

Mary  Hiltz,  T4,  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College; 


Mary  Moxon,  T5,  Manitoba  Agricul¬ 
tural  College; 

Mrs.  D.  Shutt,  T3,  Manitoba  Agricul¬ 
tural  College; 

Mynnie  McLean,  ’21,  Dietitian,  General 
Hospital ; 

Miss  Schofield,  T9,  Matron,  School  for 
the  Deaf. 


Woman! 

Mistress — “What  a  kitchen!  Every 
pot,  pan  and  dish  is  soiled;  the  table 
looks  like  the  day  after  a  cyclone! 
What  have  you  been  doing?” 

Mary — “Well,  ma’am,  blessed  if  it 
be  my  fault.  The  young  ladies  have 
just  been  showing  me  how  they  cook  a 
pertater  in  cooking  school.” 

How  Careless! 

Sewing  Teacher  (to  irritating  pupil) 
— “Did  you  leave  your  head  behind  you 
this  morning?” 

Pupil  (absent-mindedly) — “Well,  I 
had  it  in  my  hand,  when  I  left  this 
morning,  but  I  must  have  walked  off 
without  it.” 


The  Old  Story 

A  giddy  young  thing  at  the  well, 
As  she  waited  awhile  for  the  bell, 
Remarked  to  another, 

“I’m  waiting  for  brother!” 
Whose  brother,  we  really  can’t  tell. 


Dost  thcu  love  life?  Then  do  not  The  life  of  the  husbandman — a  life 
squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  fed  by  the  bounty  of  earth  and  sweet- 
is  made  of. — Benj.  Franklin.  ened  by  the  airs  of  heaven. — Jerrold. 


An  agricultural  life  is  one  eminently 
calculated  for  human  happiness  and 
human  virtue. — Joshiah  Quincy. 
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By  H.  C.  Wilson,  ’22. 

A  Guide  on  Dieting  and  Training  for  Any  Athlete. 


BEFORE  attempting  any  sort  of 
competitive  sport  the  athlete 
should  be  careful  to  get  in  “con¬ 
dition.”  If  everyone  would  take  the 
necessary  trouble  to  train  himself  as  he 
should,  the  danger  of  injury  through 
athletics  would  be  practically  done 
away  with.  Of  all  sports  wrestling  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exacting  in  its  de¬ 
mands  for  proper  training. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  wrestling, 
about  equally  important — mental  and 
physical.  The  mental  includes  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  holds  and  exact  angles,  how  to 
out-guess  an  opponent,  etc.  The  phy¬ 
sical  side  calls  not  only  for  all  round 
development  of  muscle,  but  the  proper 
“condition”  of  body  to  enable  the 
wrestler  to  keep  going  at  full  speed  for 
an  indefinite  time.  Not  only  must  both 
body  and  mind  be  developed,  but  there 
must  be  a  proper  co-ordination  between 
them,  so  that  the  right  thing  is  done  at 
the  right  time. 

There  are  several  phases  of  both 
mental  and  physical  development  for 
wrestling.  On  account  of  limited  space 
we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  a  few  remarks  on  care  of  the  body. 

In  the  first  place,  one  should  be 
reasonably  careful  about  his  diet,  with¬ 


out,  however,  worrying  too  much  about 
it.  The  chief  things  to  remember  are 
to  chew  the  food  well  and  not  to  eat 
too  much.  At  least  a  month  before  a 
contest  is  to  come  off  one  should  begin 
to  go  light  on  tobacco  (if  used),  and  to 
cut  down  on  the  sugar,  especially  the 
pastry,  cake  and  candy.  Drink  only  a 
moderate  amount  at  meals  (certainly 
not  more  than  two  glasses  of  milk  and 
preferably  less),  but  drink  as  much 
water  as  possible  between  meals.  Dur- 
the  last  two  weeks  or  so  one  should  not 
eat  pastry  or  candy  and  should  reduce 
the  amount  of  vegetables.  There  is 
nearly  always  a  tendency  to  eat  too 
much,  the  aspirant  evidently  believing 
that  if  he  eats  a  great  deal  of  nourishing 
food  he  will  become  very  strong.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Any  great  excess  of 
nourishment  taken  is  distinctly  harmful. 
The  system  cannot  use  it.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  make  the  ration 
narrower,  that  is,  to  eat  more  protein 
in  proportion  to  carbohydrates  and 
fats,  but  one  must  be  careful  not  to  go 
to  extremes.  Toward  the  end  of  a 
training  period  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  taken,  as  this  improves  the  en¬ 
durance  or  “wind.”  During  this  period 
especially  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
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eat  too  much.  As  little  salt  as  possible 
should  be  used  at  this  time  as  it  has 
the  triple  disadvantage  of  causing  thirst, 
stimulating  appetite  and  having  an  in¬ 
jurious  chemical  effect  on  proteins.  For 
sources  of  protein,  roast  beef  or  steaks, 
soft  boiled  or  raw  eggs,  cheese  and  milk 
are  fine,  but  can  be  used  to  excess. 
Boiled  meats  are  not  good.  Brown 
bread  is  better  than  white.  Fruit  is  not 
ideal  for  the  last  day  or  so,  although 
first-class  for  ordinary  training. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  training  diet 
is  not  at  all  drastic.  Keeping  wdthin 
the  bounds  of  this  guide,  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  should  be  followed  as  much 
as  possible.  Always  remember  that 
the  wray  food  is  eaten  is  fully  as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  kind  of  food. 

The  second  phase  of  training  benefits 
both  the  mental  and  physical  to  a  great 
extent  and  yet  all  too  often  is  neglected. 
In  fact  the  value  of  regular  sleep,  eight 
to  ten  hours  (depending  on  the  indivi¬ 
dual),  cannot  be  overestimated.  This 
seems  to  build  up  a  reserve  of  strength 
that  nothing  else  wall  give.  A.  little  nap 
after  the  noon  meal  is  very  helpful. 

The  wrestler  should  have  one  bath 
per  day,  preferably  after  exercise.  This 
bath  should  not  be  a  hot  one  oftener 
than  once  a  w-eek.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  not  be  really  cold;  except 
perhaps,  at  the  finish,  wdth  a  good  rub 
following. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant  phase  of  the  physical  side  is  develop¬ 
ment  and  conditioning.  It  is  important 
because,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
wrestler  with  the  best  condition  always 
wans.  Sometimes  one  who  know  s  very 
little  of  the  game  will  win  over  an 
experienced  opponent  just  because  of 
superior  strength  and  endurance.  We 
will  try  to  concisely  deal  wdth  this 
fundamental  for  next  month’s  Review. 


City  League 

String  &  Axle,  2;  O.  A.  C.,  0. 

The  first  hockey  game  for  O.  A.  C.  in 
the  City  League  wTas  played  Thursday 
night,  January  18th,  in  the  new  Arena 
wdth  the  Spring  &  Axle  team.  Though 
the  night  wms  mild  the  ice  wras  in  fairly 
good  condition,  and  a  good  game  was 
witnessed  by  the  fans. 

In  the  first  period  no  score  was  made, 
but  in  the  second  and  third  periods  the 
Spring  &  Axle  team  scored  a  goal  in 
each,  wThile  the  O.  A.  C.  team  did  not 
make  a  lone  tally.  Beattie  in  goal  for 
the  college  team  played  an  excellent 
game  and  due  to  his  good  wrnrk  the  score 
was  kept  down.  Nichol  played  a  good 
game  while  Paterson  and  Cameron  also 
showed  up  wrell. 

The  Spring  &  Axle  have  a  nice  work¬ 
ing  team  and  played  a  good  game.  As 
this  was  the  first  real  game  for  O.  A.  C., 
wTe  look  to  them  to  come  out  winners 
wrhen  the  season  is  over. 

The  O.  A.  C.  line-up:  Goal,  D.  M. 
Beattie;  Defense,  Paterson,  Nichol: 
Centre,  G.  Cameron;  Wings,  Scott, 
Dawson;  Spares,  Shoemaker,  Henry 
and  Page. 

O.  A.  C.  vs.  Kitchener 

The  O.  A.  C.  puck  chasers  got  their 
first  taste  of  hockey  against  the  Phiion 
Jack  Club  of  Kitchener  on  January  16. 
The  game  wras  an  exhibition  one  and 
though  no  really  brilliant  hockey  was 
played  the  college  team  had  a  good 
we>rkout.  The  Kitchener  boys  were 
much  lighter  than  their  oponents  but 
they  fought  hard  all  the  time,  putting 
up  a  very  good  game  considering  their 
w-eight  and  age.  Their  goal  keeper 
made  some  good  stops  but  the  O.  A.  C. 
team  outclassed  them  in  all  points  of 
the  game. 

The  college  team  did  not  exert  itself 
greatly  at  any  time  but  they  piled  up 
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a  score  of  eight  goals,  netting  two  in 
the  first  period,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
other  two  periods.  The  Kitchener  boys 
got  several  shots  on  the  college  goal  but 
Beattie’s  defense  was  impregnable. 

The  line-up  of  O.  A.  C.:  Goal,  D.  M. 
Beattie;  Defense,  G.  R.  Paterson, 
Xichol;  Wings,  Scott,  Dawson;  Subs., 
Henry,  Shoemaker. 


O.  A.  C.  I.  vs.  Malleables. 

An  exhibition  game  of  basketball 
was  played  in  the  college  gymnasium, 
Saturday,  January  13th,  between  the 
Malleables  and  the  College  first  team. 
The  game  was  a  real  thriller  from  the 
very  start  to  the  final  whistle.  The 
score  at  half  time  was  16-13  against  the 
College,  but  the  play  in  the  second  half 
was  in  favor  of  the  O.  A.  C.  team,  as 
they  scored  thirteen  to  their  opponent’s 
eleven.  The  game  ended  27-26  in  favor 
of  the  Malleables. 

The  College  team  on  two  former 
occasions  have  been  defeated  by  the 
same  squad  but  by  much  larger  scores; 
so  it  is  gratifying  that  our  team  is 
showing  improvement. 

The  College  line-up:  Schenk,  Centre; 
Dickson,  Horne,  Guards;  Holman,  VI c- 
Kenzie,  Forwards;  Spares,  Heatherbell, 
Marshall. 

O.  A.  C.  II.,  47;  G.  C.  I.,  31 

The  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute  lost, 
in  a  well-earned  victory  to  the  O.  A.  C. 
second  team  in  the  city  gymnasium 
Saturday  evening,  Jan.  13th,  by  the 
score  47-31.  The  College  team  was  a 
little  heavier,  which  proved  effective  in 
the  final  period.  In  the  first  half  the 
Collegiate  kept  up  their  end  of  the 
score  fairly  well,  but  in  the  second  half 
the  O.  A.  C.  team  secured  a  substantial 
lead. 

The  game  was  a  clean  exhibition  of 
basketball  with  lots  of  excitement  at 


times.  Wilson,  forward  fer  O.  A.  C., 
was  the  star  of  the  game.  McEwen  at 
centre  for  the  College  played  a  good 
game. 

The  line-up  for  O.  A.  C.:  McEwen, 
Centre;  Wilson,  Stanley,  Forwards;  R. 
McKenzie,  Buckley,  Guards;  Spares, 
Mowat,  O.  Cameron,  McGugan. 

Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  17;  O.  A.  C.,  23 

A  fair-sized  crowd  turned  out  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  January  18th,  and  saw 
O.  A.  C.  defeat  Toronto  Central  Y., 
O.  B.  A.  runners-up,  in  a  very  fast  and 
exciting  game  of  basketball.  The  game 
was  scheduled  to  start  at  eight  o’clock, 
but  as  the  visitors  did  not  arrive  before 
nine,  play  did  not  get  under  way  until 
9.20.  Among  the  players  from  Toronto 
was  Ben  Lindsay,  who  was  with  ’24  as 
a  freshman.  His  many  old  friends 
were  very  pleased  to  see  him  again  at 
his  old  game,  as  he  made  the  college 
team  in  his  first  year.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  game  the  College  team  scored 
twelve  points  to  their  opponent’s  three. 
In  this  period  McKenzie  did  some  fine 
work,  netting  six  of  the  twelve  points. 
Dickson  and  Felker  each  made  a  very 
good  shot  and  both  played  a  good  game. 

In  the  last  half  O.  A.  C.  started  away 
strong  but  when  the  time  was  about  half 
gone  they  weakened  and  Toronto  made 
it  very  exciting  for  the  fans  by  scoring 
six  baskets  in  a  row.  But  in  the  last 
fewT  minutes  the  College  team  steadied 
and  the  visitors  w^ere  unable  to  over¬ 
come  the  lead  against  them. 

For  the  O.  A.  C.  team  all  played  a 
good  game.  Heatherbell  was  very 
effective  guarding;  Holman,  w'hile  play¬ 
ing  a  good  game,  was  sure  on  free 
thrown.  Schenk  at  centre  played  a 
fine  game. 

The  College  line-up:  Centre,  Schenk; 
Forwards,  McKenzie,  Holman;  Guards, 
Heatherbell,  Dickson;  Spares,  Felker, 
Horne,  Marshall. 
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Oot  Hockcsy  amid. 


Mr.  Frank  Carroll,  who  was  loaned 
to  the  College  by  Toronto  University 
for  a  month  as  an  instructor  in  boxing 
and  hockey,  completed  his  duties  at 
the  end  of  January.  His  reputation  as 
a  trainer  and  coach  is  known  all  over 
Canada,  being  one  of  the  best  in  both 

boxing  and  hockey.  He  is  boxing 
coach  at  Varsity  and  has  held  the 
welter  and  light-weight  boxing  cham¬ 
pionships  of  Canada.  As  a  trainer  and 
hockey  coach  he  has  a  wide  reputation, 
having  held  those  positions  with  the 
St.  Fats  of  Toronto  in  1918,  when  they 
were  world  champions.  In  1922  he 
coached  the  Granites,  when  they  won 
the  amateur  championship  of  Canada. 


He  has  also  trained  and  coached  many 
other  winning  teams. 

Before  leaving  us,  Mr.  Carroll  stated 
that  he  never  had  a  team  that  tried 
harder  or  showed  better  spirit  than  our 
O.  A.  C.  team.  So  with  loyal  support 
from  the  rooters,  our  hockey  team 
should  give  a  gocd  account  of  itself. 

In  boxing  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
turn  out.  Under  Mr.  Carroll’s  able 
instruction,  some  gocd  training  has  been 
obtained  by  the  boys. 

Frank  Moran  has  handled  the  wrest¬ 
lers  capably.  When  this  is  read  we  feel 
sure  that  some  proof  will  have  been 
shown  that  the  men  have  had  the  very 
best  training  and  instruction  in  all 
sports. 


Ac  Cc  Cdimftira 


kN  Tuesday  evening,  January  9th, 
members  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Central 
Alumni  met  in  the  College  Cafe¬ 
teria  to  enjoy  a  reunion  banquet.  All 
present  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  C.  R 
Fav,  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Toronto.  His  subject  was  “Con¬ 
sumer's  Co-operation  in  Great  Britain.” 

Prof.  Fay  traced  the  growth  of  the 
co-operative  stores  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  their  origin  seventy  years 


ago,  to  the  size  of  the  movement  of 
to-day. 

The  President  of  the  Association, 
H.  S.  Ryrie,  T3,  occupied  the  chair. 
At  the  head  table  were  also  Hon.  Man¬ 
ning  Doherty  and  President  J.  B. 
Reynolds  of  the  O.  A.  C. 

Frof.  Fay  pointed  out  that  because 
countries  did  not  undertake  the  same 
form  of  co-operation  that  it  need  not 
necessarily  fail.  The  need  of  co-opera- 
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tion  along  a  certain  line  in  one  country 
was  not  the  same  in  all  countries. 

Those  present  from  outside  points 
were:  T.  H.  Mason,  ’76,  Ottawa;  T.  G. 
Raynor,  89.  Ottawa;  Geo.  A.  Putnam, 
'00,  Toronto;  Geo.  Edgar  Stone,  '00, 
Stratford,  Ont.;  John  W.  Derbyshire, 
’90,  Brcckville,  Ont.;  Nelson  Mon- 
teith,  ’90,  Stratford;  .Allan  Shantz,  '90, 
Waterloo;  J.  H.  Davison,  '03,  Clares- 
holm,  Alta.;  W.  H.  Day,  ’03  (Arts), 
Guelph;  Andrew  A.  Miller,  ’08,  Jarvis, 
Ont.;  W.  D.  Jackson,  ’09,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto;  R.  W.  Wade,  ’05, 
W  eston ;  R.  S.  Duncan,  ’06,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Toronto;  J.  Baker, 
07,  Hampton,  Ont.;  J.  B.  Fairbairn, 
07,  Beamsville,  Ont.;  H.  Groh,  ’08, 
C.  E.  F.,  Ottawa;  Geo.  C.  Warner,  ’05, 
New  Toronto;  Fred  T.  Yeo,  '09,  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.;  J.  W.  Widdifield,  ’95, 
Uxbridge;  G.  H.  Robertson,  ’95,  St. 
Catharines;  J.  B.  Hoodless,  ’05,  O.  A. 
C.;  R.  W.  Zavitz,  ’17,  Ottawa;  C.  M. 
Laidlaw,  T4,  New  Liskeard;  L.  Step¬ 
henson,  T2,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto;  C.  F.  Neelands,  T4,  Ottawa; 
J.  R.  Spry,  ’ll,  Ottawa;  E.  G.  Fulmer, 
13,  Vineland;  J.  H.  Porter,  ’ll,  Lon¬ 
don;  F.  E.  Ellis,  ’10,  Woodstock;  J. 
Stickle,  T9,  Kitchener;  F.  W.  Morse, 
T6,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Port  Credit;  W. 
Dawson,  T2,  Mimico  Beach,  Ont.; 
J.  O.  Shepherd,  T4,  Kitchener;  Jas. 
N.  Allan,  T4  Dunnville;  H.  S.  Ryrie, 
T3,  Oakville;  G.  E.  Patton,  ’22, 
Toronto;  A.  B.  McDonald,  ’20,  To¬ 
ronto;  W.  J.  Ford,  '24,  Neustadt,  Ont.; 
W.  P.  Shorey,  ’20,  Dundas,  Ont.;  T.  H. 
Shield,  '22,  Peterboro;  L.  M.  McLean, 
'21,  Winnipeg. 

Year  y22 

Year  ’22  spent  a  pleasant  hour  and 
a  half  at  the  Canadian  Cafe  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  December  13th.  An  im¬ 
promptu  union  in  the  form  of  a  chicken 
dinner  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 


members  visiting  the  Winter  Fair,  and 
those  in  attendance  at  the  College.  The 
numbers  were  not  large,  there  being 
only  twenty-two  present,  but  the  year 
spirit  which  characterizes  ’22  was  mani¬ 
fest  and  everyone  enjoyed  renewing  old 
acquaintance.  Frominent  among  those 
present  were :  Dr.  J.  Hugo  Reed,  Honor¬ 
ary  President  of  the  Year;  C.  M.  Meek. 
President  of  the  War  Alumni  and  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bruce 
County;  R.  J.  Rogers,  Vice-President 
of  the  Year  Alumni  and  now'  District 
Representative  in  York  County.  Other 
members  present  w?ere :  “Gord”  Emigh, 
of  Burgessville ;  Fraser  Ross,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Petrolea;  Stewart 
Browm,  Shedden,  Ont.;  “Ed.”  Chesley, 
of  The  Globe ;  George  Lindala,  Toronto ; 
“Shorty”  McArthur,  London;  Gecrge 
Innes,  Woodstcck;  “Gord”  Davidson, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto; 
“Tommy”  Thomas,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Chatham;  “Bill”  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto;  “Bill”  Toner,  Guelph;  Fred 
Shore,  London;  “Herb”  Alp,  Poultry 
Department,  O.A.  C.;  “Gord”  \\  hite- 
side,  Field  Husbandry  Department, 
O.  A.  C.;  George  Raithby,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  O.A.  C.;  and 
F.  C.  McLennan,  S.  Page,  “Scotty” 
McMillan,  “Mike”  Fleming,  who  are 
at  present  finishing  their  course  at  the 
College. 

Toasts  and  speeches  were  proposed 
and  given  by  various  members  of  the 
Year,  Dr.  Reed  being  in  his  usual  form, 
— a  very  capable  and  entertaining  tcast- 
master.  - 

One  of  the  leading  commercial  hockey 
teams  playing  on  western  ice  is  the 
“Victoria  Colonist”  team,  including  in 
its  line-up  “Doc”  Edwards,  '22,  and 
Ross  J.  Quirie,  ’22.  Their  action  on 
ice  is  a  credit  to  the  O.  A.  C.  In  the 
opening  game  of  the  season,  Ross  Quirie 
scored  the  two  initial  goals  for  his  team 
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and  in  the  last  game  of  December 
"Doc”  Edwards  netted  three  goals  and 
Quirie  one.  The  team  now  stands  two 
games  in  the  lead  with  six  out  of  the 
eight  goals  scored  by  our  two  Guelph 
boys.  - 

At  the  Convention  of  Agricultural 
Supervisors  for  British  Columbia,  held 
in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria, 
during  Christmas  week,  the  following 
O.  A.  C.  graduates  were  noticed:  J.  C. 
Readey  ’05,  J.  E.  Britton  T3,  E.  L. 
Small  T6,  A.  M.  McDermott  T6,  John 
M.  Shales  T9,  W.  H.  Grant  ’21  These 
men,  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Gib¬ 
son,  who  took  agriculture  at  Guelph  a 
number  of  years  ago,  are  in  charge  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  schools 
of  British  Columbia. 

Marriages 

Brink-Whitelaw — A  quiet  wedding 
took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
December  27,  1922,  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Whitelaw,  Wood- 
stock,  when  their  daughter,  Edith  Mar¬ 
garet,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  Alexander  Brink,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Alex. 
Brink  was  a  graduate  of  O.  A.  C.  with 
Year  T9,  and  Edith  Whitelaw  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Macdonald  Hall  with  Year  ’21. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Allan,  of  Mea- 
ford,  Ont.,  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  eldest  daughter,  Sara  Louise,  to 
Mr.  Ernest  Austin  Weir,  T2,  B.S.A., 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  on  January 
20,  1923. 

Mr.  Weir  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Weir,  of  Creemore,  Ont. 

The  wedding  has  been  announced  of 
Vera  L.  Mulveney  to  Raymond  F. 
Hasley.  Vera  has  been  a  student  of 
Macdonald  Institute,  and  Ray  was  a 
member  of  Year  T9.  They  have  start¬ 
ed  in  the  poultry  business  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y.  Their  flock  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  two  hundred  eggs  a  day. 


Eidt-May — On  December  25th,  Sarah 
Amelia  May  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Cecil  C.  Eidt,  at  Guelph.  They  left 
on  their  honeymoon  for  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  now  live  on  Macdonald 
Avenue,  College  Heights. 

Mr.  Eidt  graduated  with  Year  ’21, 
and  since  then  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Horticultural  Department,  and  is 
now  lecturer  in  vegetable  growing. 

It’s  time  The  Review  had  more 
items  like  the  above  from  Year  ’21  and 
Year  ’22.  Reports  have  not  been 
coming  in  as  fast  as  expected. 

J.  Ian  Way,  ’20,  is  with  the  Welling¬ 
ton  Produce  Co.,  Limited,  Harriston, 
Ont.  He  stood  first  in  the  class  entered 
in  the  season’s  competition  for  quality, 
put  on  by  the  Creamery  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ontario,  besides  winning  other 
prizes. 

Gordon  Hunter,  ’20,  of  Vergil,  Ont., 
gave  a  party  on  December  19th,  at 
which  the  following  were  present:  E. 
Bradt  T2,  Sam  W.  King  ’20,  G.  R. 
Mason  T7,  C.  Cox  T5,  Frank  Cody  ’22, 
Harold  Hunter  ’26,  and  W.  R.  Wood¬ 
ruff  ’24.  Of  course  all  those  who  had 
wives,  had  them  there  also,  and  every¬ 
one  enjoyed  very  much  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter. 


Deaths 

Frank  Brady,  TO,  of  Woodside,  N.  S., 
met  with  a  tragic  death  on  December 
8th,  when  he  was  killed  by  gas  fumes 
while  working  in  his  garage.  Mr. 
Brady  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Nova  Scotia  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Truro,  and  the  O.  A.  C., 
Guelph. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Government 
for  many  years  as  an  entomologist  in 
King’s  County.  The  Review  extends 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brady,  the  twTo 
brothers  and  tw'o  sisters. 
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H®w  ftk®  MIgkiby  Haw  Falltiini! 


In  our  youth,  when  our  minds  were  untroubled  by  thoughts, 
And  at  labour  we  sought  to  excel, 

We  arose  from  our  beds  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 

With  a  joyousness  nothing  could  quell. 

But  now  that  we’re  treading  the  thorn-covered  path, 

At  the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  drink, 

We  scarce  can  arise  with  the  eight  o’clock  bell; 

So  fatiguing  the  effort  to  think. 
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How  About  the\Cook? 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  potatoes,  the 
question  of  cooking  spuds  with  their 
coats  on  came  up. 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Mason,  “is  the 
best  way  to  cook  them.  You  get  all 
the  best  of  the  potato.” 

“But,”  objected  Doc  Staples,  “a  man 
would  get  tired  of  peeling  them  every 
day!” 

And  you,  Doc,  away  for  so  many 
week-ends ! 

*  *  * 

A  Poor  Lot 

The  third  year  and  the  vets  placed 
the  ring  of  beef  cattle  in  the  pavilion 
and  handed  in  their  cards.  Mr.  Steckley 
looked  them  over. 

“Here,  Mr.  - ,”  he  said,  speaking 

to  a  vet,  “you  haven’t  put  any  animal 
in  first  place.” 

“No,”  replied  the  unperturbed  vet, 
“I  didn’t  think  there  was  one  good 
enough.” 

*  H;  * 

Wow! 

Amoeba  A  as  he  flowed  along, 

By  chance  met  Amoeba  B. 

A  case  of  love  on  sight,  was  plain, 

The  Amoeba  world  could  see. 

“Oh,  come  with  me,  sweet  one,”  he  said, 

Bewitched,  she  couldn’t  resist, 
“Though  this  is  sudden,  sir,”  she  said, 

“I’ll  come  if  you  encyst.” 

*  *  * 

It  was  useless  for  the  Freshmen  to 
try  to  explain  to  the  Seniors  that  they 
mistook  those  hats  and  coats  for  those 
of  the  other  first  year  section.  Revenge! 
The  rooms  in  Upper  Hunt  were  in  an 

unrecognizable  condition  shortly  after. 

*  *  * 

Beware ,  *23! 

Prof.  Harcourt:  “This  is  butyric 
acid.  One  time  a  student  stole  a  bottle 
of  this  stuff  and  dumped  it  into  the 
room  of  another  student  against  whom 


he  had  a  grudge.  The  other  fellow  had 
to  live  down-town  for  a  week.  Just 
take  a  whiff  and  see  how  you  like  it.” 

Baron  (showing  first  signs  of  life  in 
half  an  hour):  “What  did  you  say  the 
name  of  that  stuff  is,  sir?” 

And  now  we  carry  our  keys. 

*  *  * 

Reg.  (coming  away  from  a  hockey 
match  in  a  temperature  of  five  below) : 
“Darned  if  I  know  whether  to  go  home 
and  freeze  or  stay  here  in  the  rink  and 
be  warm  for  the  night!” 

*  *  * 

Freshman  (on  day  of  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  banquet) :  “Say,  what’s  this  Alumi¬ 
num  Society  that’s  having  a  meeting 
here  to-night?” 

:};  ;j; 

Mrs. - is  giving  a  bridge  on 

Friday. — Globe. 

No  doubt  one  would  be  useful  as  a 
watch  fob  to  a  man  or  two  of  them 
would  make  a  fine  pair  of  ear-rings  for 
a  lady. 

*  *  * 

Items 

We  often  wondered  why  we  made 
cold  chisels  and  wrenches  in  our  first 
year.  Perhaps  there  was  more  wisdom 
in  our  actions  than  we  realized.  The 
girls,  you  know,  are  experimenting  with 
pies  and  cakes. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Students’  Council  be  instructed  to  put 
up  a  typical  time-table,  in  large  black 
type,  on  the  right  hand  wall  of  the 
Dining  Hall  lobby.  Visitors  are  apt 
to  think  that  tea-dances  make  up  most 
of  our  curriculum. 

*  *  * 

No  need  for  lack  of  a  topic  for  con¬ 
versation  at  meals.  When  everything 
else  lags  there  is  always  “Baldy” 
George’s  laugh. 


Vll. 
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L.  H.  Newman,  ’03,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  Dominion 
Cerealist,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

Tom  Armstrong,  ’22,  is  attending  the 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Saskatoon, 

Sask.  - 

F.  W.  Hamilton,  ’22,  has  bought  a 
farm  near  Ingersoll  and  intends  to  go 
on  the  land  in  March. 


Harry  A.  Smallfield,  ’21,  has  returned 
to  the  Dairy  Staff  at  O.  A.  C.,  after 
taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  where  he  got  his  M.  S.  degree  in 
dairying.  He  now  has  charge  of  the 
ice  cream  and  powdered  milk  depart¬ 
ment  here. 


Births 

The  Review  joins  with  Year  ’22  in 
congratulating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Dewan,  Kempville,  Ont.,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  daughter,  Rita  Marie,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30th. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  ’23, 
of  Merrickville,  Ont.,  a  son,  Donald 
Gardiner,  on  December  7th,  1922. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  formerly  Miss 
Jacquetta  Gardiner  of  the  Library 
Department,  O.  A.  C.,  for  a  number  of 
years. 


C.  E.  Lackner,  of  Chesley,  is  in¬ 
structor  in  milk  and  separators  at  the 
Dairy  Department,  O.  A.  C.,  during  the 
three  months’  short  course. 


J.  S.  Shoemaker,  ’21,  is  carrying  on 
extension  and  educational  work  for 
H.  J.  Heintz  Pickle  Company,  at  Big 
Rapids,  Mich. 


A.  H.  White,  T7,  is  taking  post 
^graduate  work  in  dairying  at  Iowa 
State  College. 


GUELPH’S 

O.NLY  EXCLUSIVE 

W  omen’s 
Apparel 

Shop 

^ATERING  Exclusively  to  Wo¬ 
men  who  desire  clothes  of  in¬ 
dividual  styling,  distinctive  fabrics 
and  fine  workmanship  at  prices 
shorn  of  extravagance. 

^/OMEN  who  appreciate  Fine 
Clothes  —  Garments  that  re¬ 
flect  a  dignified,  refined  person¬ 
ality  will  surely  enthuse  in  their 
approval  of  the  smart  collection 
we  have  here  on  display. 

SPECIAL  Showing  of  Gowns 
to  wear  for  the  holiday  gaie¬ 
ties  are  now  being  featured.  We 
cordially  invite  your  inspection. 


FOSTERS 

128  UPPER  WYNDHAM  ST. 
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E.  C.  Stillwell,  ’19,  is  taking  post 
graduate  work  in  Animal  Husbandry 
at  Ames,  Iowa. 


W.  G.  (“Red”)  McKay,  *21,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  creamery  plant  at  Glencoe, 
Ontario.  He  intends  building  up  the 
business  and  settling  there  permanently. 


The  Review  received  a  newspaper 
clipping  showing  the  picture  of  the 
three  girls  who  formed  the  stock  judging 
team  that  won  the  bronze  medals  at 
New  Westminster  over  all  the  boy 
teams.  This  team  was  coached  by  J.  B. 
Munro,  T9.  “That’s  the  stuff  to  give 
them.” 


Tkr@@  M®iraftk  Cowses 

In  the  countries  where  three  month 
courses  are  being  held,  the  following 
have  been  chosen  as  instructors: 

Farm  Drainage — W.  M.  Shorey,  ’20, 
O.  A.  C. 


Poultry — J.  E.  Bergey,  T5,  Beamsville, 
and  J.  E.  Francis,  T5,  O.  A.  C. 
Markets  and  Co-operation — Douglas 
Hart,  ’22,  Woodstock. 

Farm  Management — J.  C.  Neal,  T7, 
Lambeth. 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Dairy  Cattle — R.  H. 

Harding,  Thorndale. 

Fruit — E.  F.  Palmer,  T3,  Vineland. 
Horses,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep — John 
Gardhouse,  Weston. 

Plant  Diseases — Prof.  J.  E.  Howitt,  ’05, 
O.  A.  C. 

Vegetables — O.  J.  Robb,  To,  Vineland. 

The  following  are  directing  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools: 

At  Clinton — S.  B.  Stothers,  T6. 

At  Norwood — F.  C.  McRae,  T2. 

At  Streetsville — J.  A.  Carroll,  T4. 

At  Wellington — A.  P.  MacVannel,  ’07, 
At  Binbrook — W.  G.  Marritt,  T7. 

At  Mallorytown — E.  F.  Neff,  To. 

At  Orillia — A.  Hutchinson,  ’ll. 

At  Parkhill — R.  A.  Finn,  T5. 
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(Continued  from  page  240) 

and  covered  with  water.  Do  not  take 
the  roots  out  of  the  water  until  ready 
to  put  in  the  hole. 

Where  municipalities  desire  trees  for 
reforesting  as  an  investment,  or  to  plant 
out  waste  areas  along  highways  or  along 
waterworks,  the  government  will  not 
only  supply  the  trees  free,  but  will  pay 
for  the  reforesting  and  send  along  a 
competent  forester  to  supervise  the 
work,  providing  that  the  said  muni¬ 
cipality  owns  the  land,  guarantees  to 
fence  it  in,  and  promises  to  pay  back 
to  the  government  at  a  small  rate  of 
interest  the  money  spent  when  the 
timber  is  marketed.  To  such  muni¬ 
cipalities  the  government  is  prepared  to 
furnish  enough  trees  to  plant  twenty 
acres  a  year  if  desired. 

Many  municipalities  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  scheme.  The 
writer  saw  forty  acres  in  Norfolk 
County,  ten  acres  in  Darlington  Town¬ 
ship  in  Durham  County,  and  sixty 
acres  in  Simcoe  County  planted  last 
spring  under  this  new  agreement. 


Acid  or  Alkali 

Chemistry  Option — “Some  men  who 
are  fond  of  girls  are  like  litmus  paper.” 

Frosh — “How  is  that?” 

Chemistry  Option — “Because,  when 
they’re  with  a  girl  they  turn  pink  and 
when  they’re  alone  they’re  blue.” 

*  *  * 

George:  “I’m  an  electrician.  Last 
night  at  the  Hall  a  fuse  blew  out.  Guess 
who  fixed  it, — Me!” 

Rox:  “Huh!  You’re  no  electrician, 
you’re  an  idiot!” 


Ill  I 

. 

In  King  Arthur’s 

Time 

There  was  a  saying  that  “a 
child  could  ride  through  the 
Kingdom  of  England  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head  and 
no  hand  be  stretched  out  to 
touch  him.” 

A  child  would  be  equally 
safe  in  dealing  at  the  Ryrie 
store.  For  there  one  estab- 
lished,  reasonable  price  pro¬ 
tects  every  purchaser. 


RYRIE  BROS. 

Limited 

134-136-138  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO 
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Huxley’s  Dancing 
Academy 

Class  or  Private  Orchestra  open  for 
engagements. 

Particulars  at 

42  CARDEN  ST.  PHONE  1520-J 


J.  E.  Cheevers 

MAKERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  RULED  PRINTED 
FORMS 

GUELPH,  ONT.  PHONE  1107-J 


Retort  Courteous 

English  Professor:  “Your  themes 
should  be  written  so  that  even  the 
most  stupid  of  people  can  understand” 

Frosh  (humbly) — “Yes,  sir.  What 
part  don’t  you  understand,  sir?” 


A  GREAT  COAT 

Such  as  Real  Fellows  Wear. 

Responsibility.  The  sound  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  we  maintain  our  repu¬ 
tation  of  responsibility  and  reliability  is 
your  assurance  that  the  MEN’S  and 
YOUNG  MEN’S  Clothing  we  sell  you 
represents  the  HIGHEST  VALUE 
money  can  buy. 

SUITS  and  O’COATS 
$15.00  to  $35.00 

King  Edward 
Clothiers 

Rollie  Hewer, 

62  Carden  St.  Phone  1738 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA 

The  Fertilizer 

which  furnishes  NITROGEN  in 
the  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
NITRATE  FORM 


“Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
nitrogenous  fertilizers,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  its  nitrogen  is  directly  and 
immediately  available  to  growing  crops.” 
—Dr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Do¬ 
minion  Chemist,  Ottawa. 

Our  publications  are  furnished  free 
on  request  and  in  quantities,  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  to  dealers  in  Nitrate,  secre¬ 
taries  of  agricultural  societies,  etc. 


THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE 
COMMITTEE 

(B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director) 
1602  ROYAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


WINSOME  VIRGINIA 

By  Eve  Egleston  Hoyt 

Oh,  thou  Virginia,  winsome  Virginia, 
Sweeter  and  dearer  than  ever  thou  art! 
Ah,  is  it  wrong  for  me 
Greatly  to  long  for  thee? 

Starved  is  the  soul  of  me, 

Hungry  my  heart. 


Absence  has  only  endeared  thee,  Vir¬ 
ginia, 

Sadder  each  morning  to  miss  thee,  I  am; 
Empty  the  place  which  thou  once  filled, 
Virginia, 

Am  I  presumptuous  to  hope  I  can  win 
ye? 

Sweet,  fat,  and  juicy  Virginia 
Ham. 


A  Full  Dress  Suit! 

NO  wardrobe  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  formal 
dress  suit  for  the  evening 
wear, —  and  now  is  the 
time  to  secure  one. 

fa  i  fey -‘Trim  blejjtd, 
JMajter  Uni  ft" 

6  Glo  they 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedo 
Suits  $50.00  or  more 

For  appointment  to  see  our  col¬ 
lection  of  evening  dress  materials. 

Phone  1727J. 

J.  A.  SHIELDS 

Distributor  for  Guelph 
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Kennedy’s 


For  College 

Photographs 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
Frames  suitable  for  Photographs. 
Enlargements  carefully  made 
from  Amateur  Films. 


Phone  498 


THE  STORE  THAT  SUPPLIES 
YOUR  WANTS  IN 

Hardware,  Sporting 
Goods  and  Cutlery 

THE  RED  FRONT 

100-108  Macdonald  St. 

We  Save  You  Money 


PENFOLD  HARDWARE  & 
CARRIAGE  COMPANY 

Phone  269 


r 
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By  Hugh  B.  Elliott,  ’23. 


F  YOU  would  dine  well  on  chicken, 
be  sure  first  that  the  chicken  has 
dined  well  on  milk.  Every  time 
you  buy  a  chicken  that  is  tender,  juicy 
and  “biteable,”  that  fills  your  heart — 
or  rather,  your  stomach— with  content, 
that  induces  savoury  anticipation, 
toothsome  realization,  and  pleasurable 
retrospection,  that  disappoints  no  one 
but  your  pup,  who  finds  so  little  to  pick 
on  the  bones,  that  gives  you  never  a 
grouch  when  he  figures  as  an  item  on 
the  grocer’s  bill,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  that  chicken  was  “milk-fed”. 
But  when  you  buy  one  that  is  tough 
and  dry  and  hard  to  carve,  with  no  fat 
in  his  meat  to  make  it  slip  down,  that 
comes  out  of  the  roasting-pan  in  such 
a  state  that  even  the  pup  won’t  do  more 
than  sniff  at  him,  that  convinces  you 
that  the  grocer  is  a  swindler,  the 
chances,  odds  the  same,  are  that  he 
never  tasted  milk  in  his  born  days. 
Most  likely  his  unhallowed  carcass 
came  direct  from  his  native  fields  and 
woods  to  your  table,  minus,  of  course, 
the  feathers  and  possibly  the  head. 

The  moral,  therefore,  is  to  buy  milk- 
fed  chickens.  The  practice  of  fatten¬ 
ing  chickens  on  milk  and  mush  is  one 
of  comparative  antiquity,  well  known 
long  ago  in  Merry  England,  but  not  so 
widely  followed  in  this  country  as  it 
would  be  were  you,  the  consumer,  to 
refuse  politely  but  firmly,  all  chickens 


that  have  died  without  benefit  of  milk. 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  make  a 
little  extra  profit  from  his  poultry, 
catches  the  cockerels  in  the  fall,  puts 
them  in  a  crate  or  pen,  and  feeds  them 
ground  grain  and  sour  milk.  The 
chicken,  before  being  confined  to  the 
crate,  was  in  A1  physical  condition — 
fit  for  anything  but  the  table.  The 
purpose  of  confining  him  is  to  soften  his 
muscles,  and  to  center  his  activities  on 
the  job  of  gaining  weight.  His  diet 
consists  of  corn  meal,  oat  meal  and 
middlings,  mixed  with  sour  milk  until 
it  is  as  thick  as  pancake  batter.  Being 
accustomed  to  hard  grain  only,  he  will 
likely  turn  up  his  nose,  or  beak,  at  this 
at  first.  To  give  him  a  good  appetite 
to  start  with,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  starve  him  for  a  day.  Then  the  milk 
and  meal  is  fed,  in  small  quantities  at 
first,  which  are  increased  until  he  is 
getting  all  he  will  eat,  and  still  keep  an 
edge  on  his  appetite. 

After  he  has  been  on  this  diet  for 
about  three  weeks  he  is  a  vastly  different 
bird.  He  has  gained  a  pound  or  more 
in  weight,  his  muscles  are  soft  and 

tender,  and  he  has  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  fat  all  over  him.  He  is  in  grand 
condition  for  the  table  of  the  consumer 
who  has  learned  through  experience  that 
it  pays  in  satisfaction  to  buy  chickens 
like  him. 
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John  Armstrong 

Limited 


DRY  GOODS 


T.  Ross  Barber 

Signs  and  Glass 

80  NORFOLK  ST.  PHONE  271 


SHOES  REPAIRED 
AT  P.  T.  Kings 

51  Quebec  Street 

GOODYEAR  MACHINES 

SKATES  CONCAVED 


FOR  REAL 
TAILORED  CLOTHES 

AT 

MODERATE  PRICES 

CALL  ON 

R.  J.  STEWART 

19  QUEBEC  STREET,  PHONE  456 


Our  Ten  by  Twelve 

The  desk,  a  litter  of  manuscripts,  of 
papers, 

Of  books,  of  notes,  burnt  matches  and 
tobacco, 

Blotters  and  ink-stains;  a  soup  dish  for 
an  ash-tray. 

Before  the  table,  hard-backed  and  un¬ 
inviting, 

Our  uncompromising,  solid  -  seated 
chairs 

True,  there’s  a  cushion  in  them,  to  ease 
our  thinking. 

But  what’s  a  cushion,  when  no  springs 
are  there? 

Two  beds,  red-quilted,  fairly  comfey, 

Survivors  of  many  an  unrelenting  battle, 

Tipped  over  in  the  night,  but  ever  after 

The  same.  How  many  men,  slept  there, 

Dreamed  of  the  future,  saw  peace  and 
happiness 

Awaiting,  then  plugged  along,  to  gradu¬ 
ate, — 

Forgot  their  dreams,  or  were  no  better 
for  them 

There,  on  the  floor,  two  rugs,  two 
trunks, 

Suit-cases,  and  in  the  corner  hidden 

In  mottled  disarray,  shoes,  boxing 
gloves, 

Skates,  hockey-sticks  and  muddy  rugby 
breeches; 

And  on  the  walls,  a  dozen  or  more 
pictures; 

Continued  on  page  xxiv. 
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PHONE  527 

Guelph’s  Newest  and  Best 

THEATE 


Open  Every  Afternoon  and  Evening — 
1,000  Leather  and  Velour  Upholstered 
Seats — Ventilation  Perfect — Best  of 
Pictures — Steam  Heated. 

Built  for  a  Theatre — and  is  One 


/.  /.  McTague 

WATCHMAKER, 
JEWELLER,  ETC. 

71  Wyndham  St.  Phone  812- W 

GUELPH,  ONT. 


Ross  Hamilton  Wing,  D.  D.  S. 

General  Dental  Practice 
23  Lower  Wyndham  Street 

(Over  Savage’s  Jewelry) 

PHONE  1500  GUELPH,  ONT. 


DRUGS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES 


4  Doors  North  of  Post  Office 
99  UPPER  WYNDHAM  STREET 


TRY 

W.  H.  CLARKE 

(Veteran) 

FOR 

Shoe  Repairing 

EXPERT  WORKMANSHIP 

WILSON  AND  KENT  STREETS 
(At  Subway) 

The  Original  Rosary 

MISS  E.  S.  MARRIOTT 

Florist,  Designer  and  Fancy  Goods 

Phone  966  Sunday  385J 

Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 


G.  B.  BRITTON,  D.D.S. 

DENTIST 

45  Wyndham  Street 

(Over  Woolworths) 

Telephone  897  -  Residence  617  W 


Up-to-Date  Shoe  Repairing 
Special  Attention  to  College  Work 


J.  BUSBY 

216  Dundas  Road 


D.  M.  FOSTER,  D.D.S. ,  L.D.S. 

Dental  Surgeon 
Over  Dominion  Bank 
Entrance  60  Macdonnell  Street 

Phone  1410 


DALY’S 

f<Right  at  the  Post  Office,, 
News,  Stationery,  Tobaccos, 

Chocolates,  Developing,  Printing 


STUDENTS’  In  Basement 


BARBER 

SHOP 


of  Dining  Hall 

TOBACCO  and 
CIGARETTES 

Save  Time  and 
Money. 


The  O’Keeffes 

Artistic  Photographers 
Dominion  Bank  Building 
PHONE  942  GUELPH 
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Continued  from  page  xxii. 

Scenes  from  the  farm,  or  taken  here  at 
college, 

One  cherished  photo,  wherein’s  depicted 
clearly 

Executive  ability.  A  scraggly  sickly 
plant 

Adorns  the  bureau  cover.  Lost  is  its 
youth, 

Its  glory  faded,  in  artificial  bondage. 

Four  shelves,  piled  high  with  books  and 
bulletins; 

Some  partly  read,  and  others  left  un¬ 
opened. 

A  few,  enjoyed,  and  set  aside  for  leisure 

To  read  again.  Close  by  the  door, 


3  Chairs  3  Barbers 

Service  Our  Motto 

SPRENTALL  and  CLARK’S 

BARBER  SHOP 

The  Shop  of  Real  Service — a  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

32  Carden  St.  Opp.  Market 


M.  J.  RUDELL 

D.  D.  S..  L.  D.  S. 

DENTIST 

Over  Guelph  Trust  Co., 
Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets.  Phone,  Office  16; 
House  147. 


R.  S.  Cull 

GUELPH  GOOD  CLOTHES  SHOP 
The  Store  with  the  New  Front 
35  WYNDHAM  ST.  GUELPH 


In  eloquent  disorder,  our  suits  and 
coats, 

Both  formal  and  informal.  And  on  the 
shelf  above — 

More  shoes,  half  worn  or  put  away  for 
summer; 

Fedora  hats,  to  be  brushed  off,  left  un¬ 
disturbed 

Except  on  state  occasions.  And  over  all 

An  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  inter¬ 
mittent  study, — 

Such  is  our  domicile,  a  student’s 
sanctuary. 

*  *  * 

— Algol. 


One  Better 

He:  “I  think  I’ll  have  this  car 
equipped  with  steer-straights — some¬ 
thing  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  without  attention  from  me.” 

She:  "Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  use 
the  brake?” 


BOOT  SHOP 

FOR 

Ladies’  Dainty  Evening  Slippers 
Men’s  Dress  Shoes 
Basket  Ball  Shoes 


22  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


SEE 

Fine  &  Elkin 

34  Macdonnell  St. 

For  Men’s  Clothing,  Furnishings 
Boots  and  Shoes 

The  Store  of  Real  Values 
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McARTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 
SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 

We  Do  Repairing 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


Shur- 


on 


SEE  US  TODAY 


and 


See  Better  Tomorrow 
G.  S.  PRINGLE 

Optometrist  and  Opticiai 
139  UPPER  WTNDHA  A  ST. 


CUT  FLO  WERS 

Choice  Cut  Flowers  always  on  hand, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Valley,  Violets 
and  all  Flowers  in  Season. 

GILCHRISTS 


Phone  436.  St.  George* s  Square 


Smoker’s  Supplies 

MALONE  BROS. 

28  Lower  Wyndham  St. 


NEILL 

THE 

Shoeman 

— U — 

FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 


HOWDEN  HARDWARE  CO. 

Dealers  in  General  Hardware,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Oils,  Leads,  Glass,  Putty, 
Builders’  Supplies  and  Farmers’  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Stoves,  Graniteware,  Tinware  and 
Kitchen  Utensils. 

30-32  Macdonnell  Street 

PHONE  964  GUELPH  ONT. 


37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


High  Grade  Prmtlng 

For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 

The  W allace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers 
5-47  Cork  Street,  GUELPH. 


DR.  W.  S.  LAIRD 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

80  Woolwich  Street 
OFFICE  HOURS:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  7  to  8  p.m. 


LUNCH  AT 

CITY  CAF1 

71  Quebec  Street 

“A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  EAT” 
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